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PAID IN HIS OWN COIN. 


How sweet is independence unto a woman’s heart! 

It gives to life a relish that naught else can impart. 

I love my John full dearly; he is so sweet and good, 

When I’m on hand with dinner of dainty, well- | 
cooked food! 

He is as fair a mortal as you would wish to see, 

Calls me his pet and darling, kisses, caresses me. 


When all the wheels domestic and all the wheels | 
outside | 

Are running smoothly onward without a jar or 
slide, 

His arm I feel about me, his lips upon my own; 

Oh happy, happy wifehood—a queen upon a throne! 


And now, I think, the hour, the time for me is near. 
I nestle close and closer; why should! wait or fear? 
I nestle closer, closer; I raise my eyes to his; 

A look of earnest pleading must permeate my phiz. 


“John, dearest” —‘‘What, my darling?” “Can you let 
me have some change ?"’ 

His clasp grows weak and weaker; oh, dear, how 
very strange! 

“You're always wanting money! What have you 
done, I pray, 

With all the cash I gave you, ma’am, only the other 
day?” 

He’s gone! gone in a passion! and left me here 


alone! 
Alone! Ah, sir, so be it! Till reason leaves her 


throne 

I’ll never ask a penny! I’ve earned my own, and can! 

I’ll be as independent and free as any man! 

Where did the bank-notes vanish you gavethe other 
day? 

A month ago! two dollars! Who does your house- 
work, pray? 

Your love I doubt? Perhaps not! Some things are 
very queer, 

And I shall never master all the mysteries, I fear. 





“Is supper ready?” ‘‘No, my dear! What have you 
done, I pray, 

With the dinner that I served you before you went 
away? 

You’re always wanting victuals! there are none on 
hand, I guess. 

I haven’t time for such things; I’m writing for the 
press.” 


And still I’m writing, writing. John is another 
man. 

It makes a heap of difference whether you can’t or 
can. 

I can; and there’s the whole on’t. O independence 
sweet, 


greet! 
—Minneapolis Housekeeper. 





>—- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In Nebraska, Jan. 4,a Municipal Woman 
Suffrage Bill, similar to the Kansas law, 
was introduced in the House of Represen- 
tatives now in session at Lincoln, by Dr. 
Yutzy, of Richardson, an old and influential 
member. 
of any citizen shall not be abridged on 
account of sex, to vote at any city, town 





| os ediermandl « ane 
God grant that many a woman thy coming soon may | 2” advanced age fora reform paper. 





present state of public opinion, that efforts 
should be made to establish woman suf- 
frage by constitutional amendment. Such 
amendments can only be carried when the 
change proposed is unimportant, or when 
there is no serious opposition to it. To 
succeed, as a rule, there must be a political 
party behind the amendment, or at least 
no organized party against it. Woman 
suffrage is far too radical and beneficent 
an issue to escape observation and opposi- 
tion. Neither political party is yet ready 
to champion it. The only available meth- 
od at present is to secure municipal woman 
suffrage from the State Legislatures, and 
then, when the voters have become famil- 
iar with the presence of the women at the 
polls, to enlist men of both parties, of the 
State in the enactment of woman suffrage 
for presidential electors. These two great 


| political changes once effected will soon 
| leaven the political lump, and a constitu- 


tional amendment will follow. 





BL Sn) ee Be 

Now let the New Hampshire suffragists 
circulate petitions, and prepare. to go in 
force to their next Legislature with a de- 
mand for full municipal suffrage for 
women. ‘The time is ripe in that State 


for such legislation. 


——____¢-¢-9—_____ 
In Windsor, Ont., Jan. 11, nearly all 
the widows and single ladies whose names 
are on the tax-roll, voted for mayor and 
other officers at the city election. They 
were courteously received at the polls, and 
though the election was closely contested, 
their presence materially helped to keep 
order. ‘The vote of the women was alinost 
equally divided for and against annexa- 
tion. 





——— -4 oo 

At the last meeting of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, Dr. H. C. McCook read a pa- 
per on **Deaconesses in the Church,” quot- 
ing from the history of the Apostolic 
Church and the New England Puritans. 
The Philadelphia Times says: 

“There was considerable stir when a 
resolution was passed by the Presbytery 
‘approving with favor the appointment of 
godly and qualified women to serve as 
deacons within its bounds where such help- 
ers are needed and cordially desired.’ It 
was further resolved: ‘In view of the im- 
portance of the subject and the deep inter- 
est therein throughout the church at large, 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia respectful- 
ly overtures the General Assembly to con- 
sider the propriety and expediency of re- 
viving the office of deaconesses in the 
ehurch.’” 





++ 
+++ 


The WoMAN’s JOURNAL is receiving 
from friendly contemporaries many kind 
words—too many to quote—congratulat- 
ing us upon our new type,,ind upon our 
entering on our twentieth year, which is 
“The 


the property rights of wives. One such | 


vase is an object-lesson worth volumes of 
argument. 
———--— +e _____ 


MR. AND MES. SAM WAH KEE’S SON. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

On the 2d of December last there was 
born on Harrison Avenue, near Beach 
Street, the first Chinese boy who ever 
opened his eyes in Boston. I mean the 
first boy born of a Chinese mother, for 
while it is not unusual for a Chinaman to 
marry a white woman, it is rarely that a 
Chinese wife is tempted to this country. 
But there is no mistaking the nationality 
of Mrs. Wah Kee, the pretty and proud 
mother of the little baby spoken of, who is 
named after the rulers of the State and of the 
city, and will be known hereafter as **Ames 
Hart Moy,” which I copy from a finely 
engraved miniature card lying before me. 
Two children have preceded Ames Hart 
and been welcomed into the family circle, 
but, being girls, have escaped the publicity 
accorded to their brother. In China the 
superiority of the male sex receives more 
emphasis even than here, where the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature every vear gives the 
wronged women who petition for justice 
leave to withdraw. 

But the hour had struck for the new ad- 
vent, and the man appeared in Ames Hart 
Moy. I shall be asked why Moy and not 
Wah Kee follows the front names. It isa 
Chinese puzzle to me, but Iam told that 
Moy signifies a higher caste, and that the 
Moys think they are a touch above the aver- 
age Chinaman, just as the old families of the 
Back Bay think they are above the Murphys 
and O’Briens who helped dump the ashes 
and shovel the gravel for the foundations 
of their great houses. The puzzle is deep- 
ened xs the American name of our little 
boy on the miniature card is surmounted 
by another, which is presumably his Chi- 
nese appellation, May Poy Hern. 

If the birth of Wah Kee’s little girls had 


been passed over in the silence of home, 


good die young,” is a saying especially | 


applicable to papers devoted to good 
causes, in the present state of the world. 


The WOMAN’sS JOURNAL is glad to be an | 


exception to the rule, and returns hearty 
thanks to one and all of the friends who 
have tendered birthday congratulations. 


+++ 
7+ 


The Massachusetts Woman’s Christian 





| Temperance Union has petitioned the Leg- 


The bill provides that “the right | 


or village election in Nebraska, nor to — 


hold any office in such city, town, or 
village contemplated by this act.” Ne- 
braska suffragists hope that this bill will 
be enacted this year. 





++ 
rr 


A petition has been presented in the | 
United States Senate, from the Nebraska 


Woman Suffrage Association, asking that, 
in case of the admission of Dakota, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico and Washington Terri- 


islature that women qualified to vote for 
school committee may be given the right 
to vote in all town and municipal elections ; 
that the Boston Roard of Police be obliged 
to establish a house of detention for wom- 
en; and that the “tage of consent” be 
raised from fourteen to eighteen years. 


+++ 
*+o+ 





A special committee of the Men’s Prison 
Association, it is said, was appointed to 
study the question of police-matrons, and 


_they reported that the employment of 


tories, the women of those Territories may | 
be permitted to vote for delegates to the | 


constitutional conventions. 


+++ 
“oer 


At Concord, N, H., in the New Hamp- 
shire Constitutional Convention, on Thurs- 





day afternoon, January 11, the special | 


committee to whom was referred the pe- 


Association, reported it inexpedient to sub- | 


mit an amendment, and recommended that 
the memorialists be given leave to with- 
draw. The report was adopted. A Pro- 
hibition Constitutional Amendment has 
been adopted and will be submitted to the 
New Hampshire voters. Two-thirds of 
the votes cast will be required to ratify the 
Amendment. 





In New Hampshire, as in every other 
State, it does not seem desirable, in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





matrons in station-houses was inexpedient, 
because a virtuous woman ought not to be 
subjected to the atmosphere. Comment- 


the atonement was ample when the new 
brother announced himself and opened his 
almond eyes. The joy of the father was 
unbounded, and the mother was radiant 
with the reflected glory of the son. For- 
tune had smiled upon the career of Sam 
Wah Kee. Beginning with a modest laun- 
dry, he has climbed steadily up the ladder 
of trade until to-day he is the leading Chi- 
nese merchant of the city, dealing in tea 
und groceries, and exercising the useful 
function of a capitalist for his own tempo- 
ral welfare and the well-being of his coun- 
trymen whom he befriends. 

It was on Saturday, Jan. 5, that the 
town was surprised by the celebration of 
Ames Hart’s birthday. ‘The generous 
heart of the father expanded, and he in- 
vited most of his countrymen to a lavish 
feast. Seven hundred Chinamen are said 
to have sat down at his tables, and differ- 
ent houses in different parts of the town 
were set apart for the joy-making. It was 
aroyal occasion without stint. Nor yet was 
the paternal pride appeased. Wah Kee 
has many American friends. A man of 
tact and enterprise and wealth, it was im- 
possible for him not to have relations with 
his fellow-citizens, and his son, with two- 
thirds of his name American, deserved 
their recognition. 

It happened that I was one of a hundred 
who received a beautifully engraved invi- 
tation saying that **Mr. and Mrs. Wah Kee 
request the pleasure of your company at 
dinner to celebrate the birth of their son, 
Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 9, at six o'clock. 
Parker House, Room 12. 1889. R.S. V. P.” 
It was all in approved style, just as if it 
had come from his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor, or his Honor the Mayor, and I was 


| pleased to respond quickly that it would 


ing on thiss Mr. Frederick Howard Wines, 
secretary of the National Prison Associa- | 
tion, calls attention to the fact-that this | 


association advocates the movement to 
secure police-matrons. He very sensibly 
says: 

If I may be permitted to state my per- 


| sonal opinion and conviction, it is that no 


tition of the New England Woman Suffrage virtuous man ought to be subjected to any 


atmosphere which is unsafe for a virtuous 
woman; and that none but a virtuous man 
is fit to be intrusted with the care of fe- 
male prisoners. A virtuous woman is far 
less likely to be injuriously affected by 
contact with the women who get into our 
police courts than any man, whoever he 
may be. 





Mrs. Orra Langhorne, in this week's 


WoMAN’s JOURNAL, graphically describes 
an incident which illustrates the good ef- 


‘fect of the new Virginia law recognizing 


delight me to accept. I was especially 
eager to be present because Mrs. Wah Kee 
had joined her husband in the invitation, 
decidedly an innovation on Chinese cus- 
tom, and I foresaw that ladies would be 
included. This precluded the usual ac- 
companiment of Parker House dinners— 


| the wine and the cigars—and I anticipated 


with pleasure an evening of social and 
postprandial intercourse without being 
treated like a ham undergoing cure, and 
carrying home in my clothes and hair the 
odious fumes of stale tobacco. 


The evening arrived, and I was welcomed | 


politely by the kindly host in full Chinese 
dress, his glossy black queue sweeping 
gracefully down from his silk cap. Three 
Chinese friends assisted in receiving, and 
politely ushered me into the reception par- 
lor. A score of gentlemen had preceded me, 
and the Chinese band was discoursing what 
is called music, from stringed instruments. 


| ‘ 
I should say it was excellent of its kind, 


and calculated to please people who like 
that kind of music. I say this of strings, 
but when it comes to brass instruments 
and the bass drum, which were absent, I 
should speak with more reserve. 

The company was one of natural selec- 
tion. There was excellent Major Jones, 
who is the friend, counsellor and defender 
of the Chinese when brought before the 
courts, which rarely oceurs for cause, as 
they are « proverbially law-abiding peo- 
ple. There were two or three lawyers 
who have served the race in trouble, the 
dentist who keeps in order Wah Kee’s 
beautiful teeth, some Custom House ofli- 
cials who have come into friendly relations 
with our host, and the genial minister of 
the Methodist Church on Temple Street, 
the son of Gilbert Haven; but the Jarger 
number of guests were the excellent wom- 
en and their husbands and assistants who 
are teaching the Chinese in Sunday schools 
iu different parts of the city. Wah Kee 
is not a technical Christian, although he 
treated us like one, but he looks deeper 
than theological differences, and sees under 
all the desire to save souls, that warm- 
hearted humanity and tender sympathy 
which make the whole world kin. In an- 
other parlor were the ladies, and we soon 
tore ourselves away from the Chinese band 
and sought the shrine where the man-child 
held court. 

Ido not wonder that Mr. Wah Kee was 
happy. Reposing peacefully upon the am- 
ple lap of good Mrs. Whalin, was the little 
prince,appropriately attired in a white robe, 
while a red silk skull-cap, studded with 
gold ornaments, crowned him, and from 
his olive neck a bright gold medal de- 
pended. He looked like a charming doll. 
Mrs. Wah Kee, a slender and graceful 
little woman, wore a radiant expression 
and a black satin dress, her thick dark 
hair relieved by «a gold ornament. With 
no social experience, she received and 


greeted us with the dignity and ease of 1 
society woman, and chatted away in quite 
intelligible English. Mrs. Whalin, who 
held the baby, is the kind-hearted and be- 
nevolent lady who devotes herself to the 
Chinese, school in Temple Street, and vis- 
its the poor and sick, like the good mother 
in Israel that she is. 
the cunning sisters, aged apparently four 
and five, the eldest being a positive little 
body with an American will of her own. 

Presently a curtain is drawn, the “erys- 
tal’ dining-room is revealed, and we are 
At the head of 
the table, facing the other two tables, 
which join it at right angles, sit the host 
and hostess, each flanked by a little daugh- 
ter. Mrs. Wah Kee’s American nurse sits 
beside one and attends to its wants, and 
Miss Carter, whose missionary services en- 
title her to the position, holds the same 
post of honor to the other child. At my 
table our Chinese friends and brothers 
mass themselves at the far end, two come- 
ly young men adorning the foot, one re- 
splendent in a crimson and the other ina 
dark blue suit, a decorative and effective 
combination. Knives and forks are the 
fashion, as chop-sticks were on the Satur- 
day previous. The menu, whose cover 
bore the scriptural legend, 

‘For unto us a child is born, 
Unto us a son is given,” 


revealed only the orthodox Yankee viands, 
and we ate our way from oysters co ices in 
Christian style, after good Deacon Story 
had duly asked a blessing upon the repast. 
Our celestial friends were impeccable in 
their table manners, and when the coffee 
was reached the usual speeches followed. 
The daily papers have immortalized the 
extempore addresses, which were full 
of cheer and congratulation to the parents, 
and not wanting in favorable prophecies 
for our very young fellow-citizen. ‘The 
despicable legislation which prevents Mr. 
Wah Kee from visiting his China friends 
and returning to his American business, 
but which, strange to relate, has no such 
power over his son, was duly denounced. 
We separated at the proper hour of nine, 
with cordial hand-shakes, convinced that 
while barbarians in dress coats are not 
uncommon, there are many gentle and civi- 
lized men who wear a foreign garb. And 
when the Chinese prejudice regarding 
| women, as palpable as the great wall that 
surrounds the Empire, gives way to such 
an innovation as we have beheld, why 
should not a Massachusetts equal suffra- 
gist have accepted the good omen, and 
plucked up fresh courage to attempt the 
| capture of the Great and General Court 
that hugs its heathen prejudices under the 
| golden dome? 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


Other ladies amused 


asked to seat ourselves. 


} 


| 
| 
| 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


MIss OLIVE SCHREINER, author of the 
“Story of an African Farm,” is soon to 
publish a series of allegories on the rights 
of women, the ethical aspects of marriage, 
and like subjects. 

QUEEN NATALIE, of Servia, has re- 
ceived permission to see her young son, at 
Bucharest, but the minister of war and 
two oflicers must be present at all their 
meetings. 

Mrs. MArY CLEMENT LEAVITT was late- 
ly invited to preach in the royal chapel be- 
fore the Queen of Madagascar, and was 
heard with great attention. The Queen 
gave her a hundred dollars as a mark of in- 
terest in her temperance work. 


Mrs. J. T. HIGGINs, secretary of the 
Woman’s Silk Culture Association, and an 
enthusiastic cultivator of silk-worms, is 
having a dress made of silk produced from 
worms grown by her during the past three 
or four years. 

Miss MARY GARRETT? is erecting a 
$200,000 building in Baltimore, for the 
preparatory school which fits girls to enter 
Bryn Mawr College. She proposes also 
to endow the school. Special attention 
will be given to physical training. 

WANDA, BARONESS OERTZEN, is the 
Sister Superior of the German Hospital in 
Philadelphia. She served under some of 
the most noted German surgeons, and has 
seen active service in the Holy Land. Al- 
though she only came to this country last 
May, she speaks English well. 

Miss SopH1A HAYDEN, one of the two 
young women who are studying archi- 
tecture at the Institute of Technology, in 
Boston, received ‘First  first-mention,” 
i. e., took the highest rank, for an original 
design of a belfry tower this week. The 
competition was with about twenty-five 
young men, ; 

Miss ELIZABETH G. Hoyt, who has for 
newly thirty years been principal of the 
Shurtleff Grammar School at Chelsea, 
Mass., has just retired. She received a 
testimonial purse containing between three 
and four hundred dollars, as wellasa large 
number of grateful letters, and a compli- 
mentary poem by B. P. Shillaber. 


Mrs. IpA A. HARrPER will spend the 
winter in Washington, as special corre- 
spondent of the Indianapolis Journal. She 
has also a large amount of work engaged 
for other papers. During Mrs. Harper’s 
absence her duties as secretary of the In- 
diana branch of the National W. S. A. will 
be assumed by Miss Mary E. Cardwill, of 
New Albany, Ind., to whom all communi- 
cations should be addressed. 


LAbvY MARY FEILDING and Miss LouIsa 
ILUBBARD, editor of Work and Leisure, are 
the originators of the Ladies’ Dwelling 
Company, which is about to start in Lon- 
don a great hotel or lodging-house for 
impecunious gentlewomen. Here ladies 
who work for a living, or who have a 
very small income, are to be provided with 
respectable and refined surroundings at a 
low price. Rooms will be rented furnished 
or unfurnished. There will be sitting, 
dining and reading-rooms, that may be 
used in common; but ladies who prefer 
it can do their own housework and cook- 
ing. ‘The institution is to be in no sense a 
charity, but a means to secure by combi- 
nation greater comforts than could be had 
in isolated lodgings at the same price. 


Mrs. JAY GOULD, who has just died, is 
said to have been a bountiful woman to 
the poor. The fortune of $80,000 which 
she brought to her husband was the foun- 
dation of all his great wealth. After he 
got control of the Erie road, he set aside 
his wife’s property and carried it along in 
separate investments. The New York 
Tribune says: “She followed her hus- 
band’s lead as a rule, though at times she 
indulged her own fancy or jadgment. 
Thus, her wealth grew along with his, 
until about three years ago, when, it is 
said, she demanded an accounting from 
him. She jokingly declared that she 
would not trust him any longer, and de- 
sired to retire from Wall Street, to set a 
good example, if for nothing else. Mr. 
Gould ordered his book-keepers to figure 
up his wife’s interests exactly, and pur- 
chased all her stocks, bonds and other 
securities at their market value. She 
received over $2,000,000. The money was 
invested in government bonds and other 
securities of undoubted solidity. It was 
Mrs. Gould’s intention, her intimate 
friends say, to divide this fortune among 
her daughters. What disposition has been 
made of it, however, is not yet. known,” 
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AMERIOAN ANNUAL MEETING. 
TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING AMERI- 
CAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 

ILLINOIS. 

GALva, IIl., Nov. 14, 1888. 

I am sorry not to be able to be with you 
this year. It was with no intention that 
the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association 
meets at the same time as the American. 
After the mistake was made it was impos- 
sible to change, for several reasons. We 
can only hope that we shall have good ag- 

ssive meetings in both places. Illinois 

s done a great deal of hard work during 
the past year. Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, of 
Indiana, and Mrs. Johns, of Kansas, came 
into the State and held successful conven- 
tions, and Hon. M. B. Castle, Julia Mills 
Dunn, and many other State workers, held 
conventions in different = of the State. 
Where there were no societies, they organ- 
ized them in every place. State member- 
ships and a small fee at the door paid ex- 

nses, and great good has resulted. 

‘wenty-six conventions were held, and 
many meetings besides. Everywhere the 
interest was greater than was anticipated. 
We do not know what the plan of work 
will be for the coming year. The workers 
are divided in reference to municipal suf- 
frage. Our State constitution has a pecu- 
liar wording, and it is feared that we could 
not legally obtain municipal suffrage. We 
hope to plan aggressive work of some kind, 
that will tell for equal suffrage in the near 
future. Mary E. HOLMEs, 

Pres. Illinois Equal Rights Asso. 


MINNESOTA. 

The suffrage work in Minnesota during 
the past year has been educational rather 
than aggressive. ‘To this end we have held 

ublic meetings which have been addressed 

y prominent speakers from Eastern as 
well as Western cities, and have been pro- 
ductive of much good. We have estab- 
lished in Minneapolis “headquarters” for 
the State and local societies, where we 
have held interesting meetings, have dis- 
tributed literature, and given social enter- 
tainments. We established at our exposi- 
tion an attractive booth, where an average 
of 1,000 leaflets per day were distributed 
for thirty-two days. Here all friends of 


the cause were invited to register their | 


names and addresses, and we formed the 
acquaintance of suffragists from different 
parts of the State and country. rhis we 





1879, and was v down by a congo 
; and because this debate and 

f would, with present secure 

a decision against us, we can only agitate 

until there is a friendly Court, lest we add 


another barrier to our progress. We are 
not hopeless, but are seed-sowing as we 
can. e cannot see how our release will 
come, probably not because it is t, as 
right counts for little in politics, but some- 
how in God’s way, if we are faithful, will 
the great work be achieved. We are edu- 
eating. When you were pioneering, did 
you know the apathy and hostility which 
you must encounter? If so, your faith 
surpassed Abraham's. 
Yours in hope and trust, 
SARAH M. SEVERANCE. 


+e -_—— 


SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA FOR WOMEN. 


Though man may not live by climate 
alone, yet, on the other hand, climate is 
sometimes the only thing that enables 
a man to live at all. Many lands did I 
traverse and much hard-earned money did 
I spend to exorcise the rheumatic fiend 
that refused to be conjured down. Hap- 
pening a few months ago to be in New 
Orleans, I remembered that an old friend 
lived not so very far from that city, in 
Aready, for so is this pastoral country 
called, having been settled, many years 
ago, by those exiled Acadians from Nova 
Scotia, who to their country of enforced 
adoption gave the name of Acadie. I for- 
got for a season my ailment, my personal 
devil left without “special request,” and 
now the only consciousness of my bones is 
that therein dwell many “‘springs.” ‘The 
never-failing breeze which blows direct 
from the Gulf of Mexico has no sting in 
it; it strokes you as witha glove of fur, 
until, soothed by its influence, you feel 
happy without knowing why. It makes 


the skin smooth and soft, and if mesdames | 
the complexion-venders could but bottle | 


it, what fortunes they would make! In 
this delightful climate, where illness is 
almost unknown, people acquire the habit 


| of living, and keep on ad infinitum, until, 


found very helpful indeed, while our reg- 
ister has afforded us untold assistance In | 


sending out literature, arranging for lect- 
urers, and reviving flagging interest. : 

We have sent out from our Minneapolis 
Society leaflets to the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Unions over the State, and in 
this way have joined interests with their 
franchise departments, which we believe 
to be a good thing. We find them only 
too glad to accept such literature and to 
learn all they can about the work. During 
the recent campaign, ladies in Minnesota 
took an active interest, and in Minneapolis 
an unheard-of number registered, over 
2,000 performing this duty. Of these a 
very large proportion voted, and ladies 
worked valiantly at the polls from the 
hour they opened until they closed. 

While there are a large number of earn- 
est suffragists in Minnesota, there is a great 
lack of organization throughout the State, 
and inactivity is the natural result. Thus 
far I have found it impossible to overcome 
this failing, as the small towns feel that 
the franchise department of the W. C. T. 
U. is all they can keep up, and the large 
towns or cities lack interest. 


productive of results than the past, I re- 
main Fraternally yours, 
Mrs. ELvia M. 8. MARBLE, 
Pres. Minnesota W. S. A. 
CALIFORNIA. 
GiLroy, CAL., Nov. 13, 1888. 
As Franchise Superintendent for the 





as is the proverb of the Cajuns (the de- 

scendants of the exiled Acadians), ‘‘they 

get old, old, so old! then shrivel up and 

blow away.” 

* Beautiful is the land with its prairies and forests 
and fruit trees ; 

Under the feet a garden of flowers, and the bluest 
of heavens 

Bending above, and resting its dome on the walls 
of the forest. 

They who dwell there have named it the Eden of 
Louisiana,” 

So wrote Longfellow of southwestern 

Louisiana, which comprises the parishes 

of St. Mary, St. Martin, Iberia, Lafayette, 

Vermilion, St. Landry, Caleasieu and 

Cameron. 

Would that I could preach the doctrine 
of cheap homes to the women who work 
for a beggarly wage that barely keeps 
breath in their bodies—those who labor 
early and late in stifling factories, who 
stand behind counters, and who are bonds- 
women to the needle! 

The government reserves thousands of 


. that the future may be more | acres of well-watered fertile prairie land, 
Trusting that the re may be é 


to be given away to bona Jide settlers. 
Under the Homestead Act any woman, 
widow or spinster, of twenty-one years of 
age, may upon the payment of fourteen 


| dollars at the Land Office in New Orleans 


Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance Union of | 


Northern California, I may be expected to 
know the general outlook, but our State is 
large. It is hard to organize 169,000 
square miles sparsely populated with 
about one million people. Also, we have 
some 200,000 Chinese and many other 
foreigners, besides numerous transient 
residents, all of which makes the work of 
philanthropy difficult; and the same 
workers must carry a variety of burdens. 
Our State cannot be surpassed, and many 
of our people are the salt of the earth, but 
we have no rich helpers of leisure and 

restige. Many busy women and men 

lieve in it, but can only make it one of 
many interests. All is new, and if the old 
methods of thought are not as much cher- 
ished as nearer the Atlantic, the tendency 
is decidedly Philistine. ‘The main thought 
of business is, what will pay soonest? 
Then, too, our fancied wine interest is a 
barrier, for liquor and vice abhor woman 
suffrage and will have none of it. 


franchise sentiment; nearly every commu- 
nity has one or more decided suffragists, 
while the passive ones are numerous. 
But as long as we have no vote and the 
old parties are not sure of us, there will 
be no enthusiasm over our enfranchise- 
ment, by those who alone are able to 
remove our disabilities. 

The State Prohibition Party endorsed a 
Woman Suffrage plank enthusiastically and 
have never wavered. At the recent State 


Convention of the W. C. T. U. of North- | 


ern California, at Woodland, a strong 
franchise resolution was passed without 
dissent. Some are opposed, yet say that 
it is coming, and gracefully bide the time. 
During the year, thousands of suffrage 
leaflets have been distributed and a peti- 
tion for municipal suffrage has been au- 
thorized by the State Educational Board and 
circulated in the name of the Unions. On 
the assurance of friendly lawyers that the 
word ‘‘male” as a qualification for voters in 
the State Constitution would be construed 
against us by the present Supreme Court, 
we do not care to succeed until there are 
different judges on the bench. A propo- 
sition to strike out the word ‘‘male” was 
made in the Constitutional Convention of 


Not- | 
withstanding these obstacles, there is much | 








euter one hundred and sixty acres of land. 
During the next five years she must pay 
an additional sum of four dollars and 
seventy-five cents, and at the end of eight 
years the land is inalienably her own. It 
is understood that she complies with cer- 
tain requirements. Under the ‘limber 
Culture Act, upon payment of a like sum 
she may become the owner in five years 
of an additional one hundred and sixty 
acres of land. 

‘The nature of this land may be guessed, 
when a few years ago the Chicago Tribune 
said: “If by some supreme effort of nature 
western Louisiana, with its soil, climate 
and productions, could be taken up and 
transported to the latitude of Illinois and 
Indiana, and be there set down in the 
pathway of Eastern and Western travel, it 
would create a commotion that would 
throw the discovery of gold in California 
into the shade at the time of the greatest 
excitement. The people would rush to it in 
countless thousands. Every man would 
be intent upon securing a few acres of 
these wonderfully productive plains.” 

‘‘Suppose a woman of sense and energy 
determined to make a living ona portion 
of this land—could she do it?” you ask. 
Statistics bristle with the facts of women’s 
success as farmers, stock-raisers, bee- 
keepers, florists, poultry-breeders, in the 
West and Northwest, under most adverse 
conditions of climate. And in this land 
of easy conditions, in a climate which may 
be called perpetual spring, where growth 
of vegetable life is marvellous, failure 
ought to be well-nigh impossible, unless 
the woman lacked the saving grace of 
common-sense. In the variety and per- 
fection of its products this is a wonderful 
region, producing all the trees, shrubs, 
fruits, cereals and grasses grown in semi- 
tropical and temperate countries. What, 
then, could our energetic woman do? She 
might, for one thing, raise sweet-potatoes. 











They yield one hundred and fifty bushels 
per acre, with the easiest of cultivation, 
and are unrivalled as food for stock. Why 
also should she not send evaporated and 
desiceated sweet-potatoes to Northern 
markets? Perhaps vegetables would suit 
her fancy as a moneycrop. Every known 
vegetable may be grown here. Thecelery, 
cauliflower and cucumbers of this region 
are unsurpassed, and gardening may be 
done the whole year round. 

Why should she not raise fruits? 
Peaches, pears, nectarines, plums, apples, 
quinces, grapes, figs, persimmons, pome- 
granates, oranges and citron grow to per- 
fection. Strawberries, blackberries. and 
dewberries are prolific. What our fruit- | 
grower cannot send to market she may | 
can or evaporate. 





If she have a hand cun- | 
ning in confections she is sure of many a 
dollar. 

To some women the care of cows is fas- 
cinating, and dairying ought to pay where 
milk sells for ten cents a quart, and butter 
for thirty and forty cents a pound, as it | 
does here and in all the Southern cities. 
Grass is green the year round, and cows 
require but a minimum of extra feed. 

Then there is floriculture. Where hedges 
are made of roses and Cape jasmines (gar- 
denias) there must be possibilities in the 
culture of flowers. Stick anything in the 
ground, and it grows. In cut flowers, in 
growing plants for market, in the extract- 
ing of the volatile oils, the distillation of | 
perfumes, and the rendering of the essen- 
tial oils, there is a large amount of money 
to be made, and the field is not occupied. | 

Bees, that find their own keep in a coun- | 
try which from February to November is 
a sea of bloom, would be another source of | 
profit. 

That woman who would supply the New 
Orleans market with spring chickens dur- 
ing the months of February, March, April, | 
and May would grow rich. Poultry of all 
kinds succeed admirably, are free of dis- 
ease, and hens lay the entire year. The 
cost of raising them is small, not much 
housing being necessary, while they may 
find green food every month of the year. 

But perhaps our woman farmer may be 
more ambitious, and desire to go into stock- 
raising. Why not? There is no occult | 
science in raising pigs, sheep, cattle, and 
horses for the market. She may here enter 
into the lists with men, and success may | 
smile upon her, for here, if anywhere in the | 
United States, may stock-raising he made 
profitable. 

Why should she not essay rice-farming 
and succeed? Do I not know a young 
creole girl who, after her brothers had 
plunged their sugar plantation hopelessly 
into debt, begged their creditors for a few 
years’ time, and at its expiration could 
show every liability met, and money in 
bank? 

All these things, and many more, are 
waiting to be done by women who will go 
in for hard work with the same courage 
and determination that men give to any | 
line of business. Nor must your pioneer 
expect to enjoy at once all of the advan- 
tages common only in thickly settled coun- | 
tries. Yet let her not be dismayed. Home- 
steading here is a delightful process com- 
pared to that ordeal in the Northwest. 
There nothing can be seen but a broad ex- 
panse of barren prairie, without a’ school- 
house or village in sight, without settled | 
and defined laws; no neighbors ‘‘nearer 
than twenty miles,” no associates, no 
newspapers, and a trying climate. In 
Louisiana the prairies have the look of 
well-washed green lawns which would de- 
light the eye of even the good old English 
gentleman. Every three or four miles 
their continuity is broken by well-wooded 
streams. Roads are laid out and worked, 
making communication easy all the year | 
between the different districts. Churches | 
of every denomination are everywhere to | 
be seen ; an educational system is in force ; 
the laws are old, well settled and defined, 
and the people kind, hospitable, and cour- | 
teous; and the settler begins life in a re- 
gion abundantly supplied with all the es- 
sentials of civilization and refined life. 

Of course the great army of working- | 
women and that multitude who make shirts 
at fifty cents a dozen are not depositors in 
savings-banks. There are in all of our 
large cities numbers of wealthy women | 
who would gladly contribute money to | 
any practical charity. Induce them to 
form a guild to promote the independence 
of women. An association might be formed 
to pay the travelling expenses of settlers, | 
to enter lands, to build thereon, to stock 
the farms with necessary implements and 
animals to make a crop, and to provide 
sufficient food until each family should be 
self-sustaining. To relieve itself of the 
odium of charity, it might consider itself 
as a loan association, lending its funds | 
upon easy terms and long time. 

This country might also well be the 
Promised Land to numbers of other wom- 
en, more happily circumstanced perhaps 
than those just cited, yet who are restless, 
dissatisfied with the limitations imposed 
upon them by sex, and who feel within 


. 





| re-action. 


| correctly. 


them the stirring of financial and execu- 
tive possibilities in lines of business not 
orthodoxly feminine. There ought to be, 
willing to enter in and take possession, a 
cloud of hard-worked, under-paid school- 
teachers who, however, have contrived to 
save a little; then there are the shoals of 
single women with certain fixed incomes 
of their own, but who live more or less de- 
pendent, undeveloped lives in the homes 
of married brothers and sisters. ‘These 
would not need the aid of any association, 
but might find co-operation among con- 
genial mates an advantage. 

Therefore send us an army of women 
workers into this “‘good land, a land 


of brooks of water, of fountains, and | 


depths that spring out of valleys and hills; 
a land of wheat and barley and vines and 
fig-trees and pomegranates; a land of 
oil-olive and honey; a land wherein thou 
shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou 
shalt not lack anything in it.”—Harper's 
Bazar. 


* 
_-e 


THE WORK IN ILLINOIS. 





Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, president of the 
Illinois Equal Suftrage Association, ad- 
dressed the annual meeting at Rockford as 
follows: 


Fellow-workers: — Again we meet as 
members and friends of the Equal Suffrage 
Association of Illinois. This is the nine- 
teenth time the call has gone forth and the 
faithful have responded. Each meeting 
marks a pause of a few days, cordial hand- 
shakings, interchange of thoughts and 
plans, and a gathering up of courage and 
enthusiasm to go out into the conflict 
again, to strike heavier blows for right 
and justice and humanity. Each year 
marks a rapid growth toward the final 
end. Each year closes with hard, unsel- 
fish labor, which, in the final summing up, 
will prove to have been just as necessary 
as the last stroke that wins the victory. 

This statue of Human Equality before 








the Law has had the chisel and the mallet | 


for half a century, and the noble souls | 


who took off the first rough chips, when 


they could see no form nor comeliness | 
after their hard labor, are entitled to re- | 


spect and reverence from us that no words | 
after us will come | 


can express. And 
those who will see more clearly than we 
can, the beauty and symmetry of every 
honest stroke,.if we do the present duty 
faithfully and courageously. 

The banding together of men and wom- 
en who have a mind to work has a strength 
and power in the combined influence that 
must and will be felt. Let us, then, in 
this convention, draw together in harmony 
and fraternal love, differing, if we must, 
so kindly that good and only good can 
come from our honest expression of con- 
victions. 

The growth of the past year in equal 
suffrage sentiment in the country gener- 
ally, is —— than during any previous 
year. We say this advisedly. If any 
member of this association has been dis- 
couraged by the adverse decision in Wash- 
ington Territory, it would be well to con- 
sider that growth consists of action and 


ally keen sense of justice, which only 
needs enlightenment to come to the sur- 
face in expression. Adversity does more 
than prosperity in leading people to think 
The reform we call equal suf- 
frage is founded on a demand for simple 
justice, and every mind that considers the 
subject without strong prejudice must in- 
evitably work its way out into the clear 
light of universal suffrage. The senti- 
ment, the justice, the necessity, is in the 
very atmosphere we breathe, and every- 
body must feel more or less of the influ- 
ence. ‘Thousands of minds are working 
out this problem. If this reform could be 
detached from every other issue in the 
minds of the people, it would sweep like a 
prairie-fire over the country. People ad- 
mit the justice, but are afraid of the result 
of woman suffrage on their other interests 
and views. But, as sure as God rules, the 
eause is advancing and will continue to 

o forward, break np down all obstacles, 

oing away with all prejudices, pushing 
aside all selfish interests, reaching at last 
the high ground where the moral and spir- 
itual elements in our country will be ex- 

ressed with vigor and lasting benefit. 
Fou will hear, all through this conven- 
tion, of the advanced ground taken by 
many organizations on this subject, and 
they need not be enumerated here. The 
growth of suffrage convictions in the great 
army of the W. C. T. U.’s is the most en- 
couraging outlook we have before us. 
We are told so often that women do not 
want to vote, that we have wished that 


| they would grow a little faster into the 


light; but here is this great body of earn- 
est women who want to stem the tide of 
intemperance and find that they can make 
very little impression with moral suasion 
or even with education alone, so they are 
being forced into the necessity of the bal- 
lot as a weapon of warfare. 
are nearly all with us, ard very many of 
the rank and file. How any faithful 
W. C. 'T. U. worker can fail to follow the 


| lead of such a clear thinker as Frances 


E. Willard, I am not able to understand. 
We can conclude, however, that the time 
is not far off when to belong to the W. C. 
T. U. army will also mean to be in favor 
of equal suffrage. 

In our own State the work has been 

ushed with unusual vigor. A large num- 

r of conventions have been held, and 
many new societies formed. The statisti- 
cal report of them will be left to the 


| proper officers. Mrs. Gougar, of Indiana, 


and Mrs. Johns, of Kansas, assisted by 
Mrs. Julia Mills Dunn, of Moline, and Sen- 
ator Castle, of Sandwich, and other State 
workers who hel occasionally, are en- 
titled to our e for their hard labor 
in pushing the work in Illinois. In look- 
ing forward to the work of the coming 
year, there is much to be seriously con- 








| 


in the direction of icipal 
of mun the 
work is immediately before = 
gramme has been arra this 
that an unusual amount of time 
given to a discussion of a plan of work. 
Whatever we decide upon, let it be some- 
thing immediate, som we can all 
help in doing, something that will appeal 
to the judgment of the workers. There are 
some duties that lie very plainly before 
the association to-day without reference to 
a plan of work. One of these is the sup- 
pot of our State r, Justitia. Throngh 

rd, self-sacrificing labor, it has struggled 
to its feet, and we should give it the gen- 
erous support it deserves on its own mer- 
its as a good clean paper, as well as for 
the encouragement of its editor, Miss Car- 
oline A. Hu ing, who is one of our super- 
intendents and co-workers. Miss Hulin 
will be here through the convention wit 
specimen copies of her paper, ready to 
take subscriptions. You will also find on 
the literature-table copies of the WoOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, of Boston, and Woman’s Trib- 
une, of Beatrice, Neb., both first-class 
papers. It would be a good thing for us 
to take the three, distributing them in our 
neighborhood when we have read them 
ourselves. 

The Cook County suffragists, who are 
always leading off in aggressive work, 
have a plan which they will probably bring 
before the convention at this session to 
have a home established in Chicago as 
headquarters. I will not anticipate their 
report. 

There isa matter about which it seems 
wise to speak plainly. Negotiations have 
been going on between the National W. 8. 
A. and the American W. S. A. to bring 
about a union. It is a result greatly de- 
sired by many in both societies. From 
year to year the question of our relation 
to those societies comes before us in some 
form. As the State is divided in its inter- 
ests, it has been all these years indepen- 
dent, but friendly to both. It is hoped 
that we shall continue independent, and 
by our independence encourage the union 
of the two parent societies. Michigan 
takes that position in its recent convention, 
and it seems the wisest course to pursue. 
We shall probably not differ, in this plan, 
from previous years. As far as possible 
the suffrage workers of our country should 
stand together in a solid body, cemented 
by one common interest, and meet the op- 
position with a resistance that knows no 
flinching. We can never do that until there 
is one parent society, and all the States 
auxiliary to that one. A wise father on 
his death-bed called his several sons to him 
and asked their attention to a practical 
trath. He handed them small twigs, and 
commanded them to break them, which 
they smilingly did. He then took a hand- 
ful and asked each to break them together ; 
but they all tried in vain; the bundle of 
twigs would bend and twist, but could not 
be broken. The aged father then said: 
‘*My sons, stand together and you will be 
— and able to overcome. Separate 
your interests, and you will be weak and 
easily broken.” ‘The grand and noble men 
and women who control the societies will 
soon see the advantage of union, and then 


In the human heart is a natur- | [linois will become auxiliary to the union 


association with much pleasure. 

Solicitude has been expressed for fear 
this association will impair its usefulness 
by affiliation with some party that has 
equal suffrage as one of its oe We 
have always been non-partisan as an asso- 
ciation,.no matter what the preference of 
individuals may be; and there is no doubt 
but we shall continue the same wise course 
for the future. How can a disfranchised 
citizen have a party? We feel free to ask 
any party in power to remove the obsta- 
cles put in the way of woman, which pre- 
vent her from exercising her God-given 
= to be governed only by her consent. 

n our deliberations throughout this con- 
vention, let us remember that the suffrage 
sentiment of Illinois is ready to be organ- 
ized and set in motion. Wherever a con- 
vention has been held, or a speech made, 
the workers have been surprised at the 
readiness with which the mass of the peo- 
ple have responded to the most radical ex- 
preteens on this subject. Seed-sowin 

as been for so many years the principa 
work we could do, that we are in danger 
of neglecting the harvest that is waitin 
to be gathered. I doubt if there is a vil- 
lage or town in our State where a suffrage 
society could not be planted if proper ef- 
fort were made. It would be well if we 
could have twenty organizers this year in- 
stead of one. Ifthe plan-of-work commit- 
tee will devise methods by which the State 
can be thoroughly organized this comin 
year, we trust the friends will respond oat 
this convention close with an enthusiasm 
that will be felt in actual work through the 
whole twelve months until we meet again. 
It does us little good to meet and read 
learned essays, or discuss points of inter- 


| est, unless we decide to go home and work 


The leaders | 





hard and untiringly; unless we decide to 
push the work in our own localities. Sup 
pose we cannot speak as well as Frances 
E. Willard or Susan B. Anthony—if we are 
convinced of the right of our position, we 
can convince others. Earnestness and 
good sense are all we need. 


» a 2 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE W. C. T. U. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union has never stated that its member- 
ship was exactly 200,000, more or less, but 
has believed this to be a fair estimate, be- 
ing under rather than over the number of 
its roll-call. It is well known that in all 
philanthropic societies the entire member- 
ship never pays the annual fee. Absence, 
illness, neglect, and many other reasons 
will account for this. The small sum of 
fifty cents, which is annually charged by 
most unions, is not regularly paid by a per- 
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centage of the members, and a treasurer is 
hardly likely to go around and collect it. 
But 200,000 members and probably fifty | 
thousand besides are in the direct follow- 
ing of the W. C. T. U., and if we add to 
these the well-nigh 200,000 in the Bands of 
Hope, with the Young Women’s Christian 
Temperance Unions and the men who are 
honorary members of these societies, all 
strictly related to the white ribbon move- 
ment, we shall have a total of certainly 
not less than half a million directly in- 
terested and loyal to that organic form of 
the woman’s crusade, better known as the | 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
+o oe 
WOMAN’S EDUCATION IN GREECE. 


America may well feel proud of the part 
she has played in this important advance 
in one of the oldest countries of the world. 
In 1830 two Americans left their native 
land to spend the remainder of their lives 
in the new-born kingdom of Greece. One 
was Dr. Jonas King, sent out by the Amer- 
ican Board of Foreign Missions, and the 
other was Dr. John Henry Hill, under the 
auspices of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States. Dr. and Mrs. 
Hill were given careful instruction to es- 
tablish schools, and to do nothing ‘‘which 
could justly give rise to the impression that 
another church, or another form of Chris- 
tianity, would be introduced, but to labor 
to restore to that people the holy simplic- 
ity and glorious purity of that very gospel 
which St. Paul preached among them.” 
In 1832 Mrs. Hill opened a school for girls 
in Athens, which, up to that time, had been 
an unheard-of thing in all Greece. Its be- 
ginnings were very humble, but soon the 
idea began to spread, and the number of 
pupils ran up to fifty, then to one hundred 
and to three hundred. Ina few years the 
average attendance was seven hundred, 
and continued about that for many years. 
Mrs. Hill carried on the school for nearly 
forty years, and was succeeded by Miss 
Marion Muir, who is still there. ‘The man- 
agement is very simple, the buildings are 
plain, the rooms small and crowded, but, 
by the testimony of a correspondent, ‘‘the | 
results are of the very best.” 

This opportunity for the education of 
girls was so well appreciated that by re- | 
quest of several leading Greek families a 
school was opened for more advanced stud- 
ies, and the result was ‘Hill Institute.” 
This, like the first school, has always flour- 
ished. It is at present under the control 
of Miss Bessie Masson, a niece of Mrs. 
Hill. There are now sixty-four boarders 
and one hundred and ninety day scholars. 
The young ladies come from all parts of 
Greece, from Crete, Egypt, Asia Minor 
and the Balkan region. The school is ree- | 
ognized as of great importance. ‘The 
Greek mothers of nearly all our homes 
were educated at Hill Institute,” was said 
by a Greek orator at the grave of Mrs. 
Hill in 1882. It has also furnished teach- 
ers for girls’ schools all over the kingdom, 
that have sprung up from time to time, as 
the idea that girls must be educated took 
possession of the people. ‘To-day there | 
are in Greece two hundred and seventy 
public schools for girls, with over 20,000 
pupils. 

The finest of these schools is the Arsa- | 
keion at Athens, founded by M. Arsakes. 
The money he left for this purpose was so | 
fortunately invested that now the property 
consists of nearly a whole square in the 
best part of Athens. This school has a 
daily attendance of 1,500 girls, ninety of | 
whom are boarders. The funds are in 
charge of ‘*The Society of Those who Love 
Instruction.” The instruction is graded 
from the kindergarten to the normal de- 
partment, and the work done is said to 
compare favorably with the same grade of 
work done in Germany. The Greeks look 
upon the Arsakeion as a legitimate result 
of the Hill Institute, and the two schools 
work in harmony. By force of circum- 
stances the priesthood has a part to play in 
this instruction, and a law has been passed, 
and is strictly enforced, that no school 
can be carried on in Greece except the | 
priest is allowed to come in to give relig- 
ious instruction. Owing to the influence 
of Americans, the New Testament is used | 
as a text-book in the elementary schools.— | 
Springfield Republican. ’ 
++ — 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Anna Katherine Green (Mrs. Charles | 
Rohlfs) is a prominent figure in Buffalo so- | 
ciety, and her poems are almost as well 
known as her prose. She makes it a rule | 
to rest a year between the publication of | 
one book and the beginning of another. 

The George Sand, published by M. Jean 
Alesson, gives a list of twenty-five women 
artists who have received prizes at the 
various provincial salons in France during | 
the past year. Most of these prizes were | 
for painting, a few for sculpture or enamel | 
work. 

Gen. Lew Wallace and his wife are both 
of them able writers, and four books have 

















| the dead poetess. 
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from the Wallace home this year, 
equally divided between husband and 
wife. For the Harrison biography Gen. 
Wallace received a handsome sum, and his 
‘““Boyhood of Christ” has already gone into 
its fifteenth thousand. Mrs. Wallace's 
two books, ‘*The Repose in Egypt” and 
“The Land of the Pueblos,” have both 
sold well. 


The sketch of Emma Lazarus, published | 





with the new edition of her poems, is by | 


her sister, Miss Josephine Lazarus, whose 


gifts as a prose writer will be appreciated | 
by all who read that touching tribute to | 


Of a large family of sis- | 


ters the two who most resembled each other | 


in personal appearance were Emma and 
Josephine, who shared the same tastes, 
and were both gifted with the power of the 
pen. The younger sister has not written 
much yet, but is likely to become a writer 
of distinction. 

The Universal Review for November con- 
tains a symposium on ‘“The Progress of 
Woman,” to which Mrs. Millicent Fawcett 
contributes the portion on woman’s prog- 
ress in political education; Lucas Malet in 
literature; Miss A. J. Clough in scholar- 
ship, and Mrs. Mary Scharlieb, M.B., in 
science and medicine. This discussion is 
continued in the December number by 
Miss Emily Faithfull, Miss Agnes Garrett, 
and Mrs. Fenwick Miller, with illustrations 
by Miss Dorothy Tennant, Mrs. Cecil Law- 
son, Miss Clara Montalba, and others. 


An interesting experiment in bringing 


| 
| 





up a baby without shoes and stockings is | 


described in the January Babyhood. The 
experiment was successful, but the medi- | 
| cal editor protests against the ‘“‘hardening 


process.” *“Chilblains and Frost Bites” are 
just now a seasonable subject. ‘‘Learning 


to Walk” deals with a subject of perennial | 


interest to mothers. 
for Little Children” will be found valuable 
in households where the nursery begins to 
expand into the school-room. ‘The letters 
contributed by mothers include a vigorous 
protest against the absence of sleeping-car 
comforts for ladies and children, 


eto. | 


‘Home Instruction | 


‘Nursery Observations” record amusing | 
and curious traits of young children, and 


are helpful and instructive. 

A few young girls in Hartford, ‘‘Daugh- 
ters of the King,” raised a little money by 
giving some tableaux not long ago, and 


| then set about making some one happy. 


They heard of a family, consisting of a 
hard-worked mother and three children. 
First they made a gigantic stocking, and 
set out to fill it. They went from store to 


store explaining their object, and as a re- | 


sult were able to buy a great deal with 
their money. Most of their purchases 
were useful articles, but they did not for- 


get toys and candies for the little ones. | 


On Christmas morning the stocking was 
delivered, and there was but one happier 
group of children than the widow’s in Hart- 


ford that day, and they were the girls who | 


filled the stocking. 

George W. Curtis, in Harper's Magazine, 
puts facts and suggestions as to personal 
behavior of young men in a way which 
may well have an extensive application, in 
these lines : 


“Fine manners no code can teach. If 
they are conscious they become artificial 


and are fine no longer. A man indeed may | 


be taught to avoid grossness and impu- 
dence and not mistake them forease. The 


youth who puffs a cigarette when he is | 


walking with a lady, who is free and easy 
instead of scrupulously courteous in his 


address and tone, may be told that he is | 


merely ungentlemanly and vulgar; and if 


he choose he may correct his behavior; | 


| certainly he would correct it if the lady 


showed him that she required the correc- | 


The impudence of young men gen- 
erally reflects the weakness of young 
women. If they required courtesy, there 


would be little insolence upon the part of | 


their cavaliers.” 





Hood's Sarsaparitla 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
me up.” . Mrs. G. E. Summons, Cohoes, N. Y. 

“I suffered three years from blood poison. 
t took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Purijies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination ot 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

** Hood’s Sasecgeriia tones up my gam, 
Sooms to axe me over” J.P, THOMPSON. 
Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


Register of 
" 4 poste ail others, and 


's 
is worth its orien en 
130 Bank ork City. 


New 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
_ only by ©. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


cents each. 


| Johnny?” 
| answer.—Harper'’s Bazar. 





HUMOROUS. 
Unwelcome Suitor—That’s a lovely song! 
It always carries me away. She—If I had 
known how much pleasure it could give 


us both, I should have sung it earlier in 
the evening.—Life. 


Miss Margaret—Pray sit down. I’m so 
sorry mamma and my sisters are out! 
Shy Curate (who has, called on parish 
business)—Oh, pray don’t mention it. 
One of the family is quite enough.—Lon- 
don Punch. 


Husband (just home from the city) 
—My angel! Crying! Whatever's the 
matter? Wife—They’ve awarded me— 
prize medal—(sobbing)—f my sponge 
cake! Husband (soothingly)—And I’m 
quite sure it deserv—. Wife (hysterically) 
—Oh—but—it said ‘twas—for the best 
specimen—o’ concrete.— Punch. 


The Labor Market. First East Country- 
man—Shall yeaou yoote for the Dis’tab, 
lishment o’ th’ Chu'’ch? Second Ditto 
(firmly)—No; thar I ‘ont, Bo’? Work’s 
scass enow as ‘tis—but if we was to hev 
all them parsons tu'nned out; an’ goin’ 
*bout ploughin’ an’ hedgin’ an’ mowin’ an’ 
harvestin’, we should be wuss off than we 
are now!—London Punch. 


Miss R—— was telling her Sunday- 
school class of small boys about the Shut- 
in society, whose members are persons 
confined with illness to their beds or 
rooms. ‘*‘Whom can we think of,” said 
she, ‘‘that would have had great sympathy 
for these that are so shut in?” ‘I know,” 
said a little boy, with brightening face; 
‘some one in the Bible, isn’t it, teacher.” 
“Yes,” said Miss R “and who, 
“Jonah!” was the spirited 
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WHAT “PECULIAR” MEANS. 


Applied to Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the word 
Peculiar is of great importance. It means that 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is different from other prep- 
arations in many vital points, which make it a 
thoroughly honest and reliable medicine. It is 
Peculiar, in a strictly medicinal sense: first, in 
the combination of remedial agents used; second, 
in the proportion in which they are prepared; 
third, in the process by which the active curative 
properties of the medicine are secured. Study 
these points well. They mean volumes. They 
make Hood’s Sarsaparilla Peculiar in its curative 


| powers, as it accomplishes wonderful cures hith- 


erto unknown, and which are to Hood’s Sarsa- 
pews a clear right to the title of ‘“The greatest 
lood purifier ever discovered.” 





S.iiM persons and all who are reduced in weight 
from overwork, &c., will regain flesh and general 
health by the use of Magee’s Emulsion. 
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“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”"—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the womap 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton, 

“TI would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. 1 could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
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Woman's Journal Premium List 


Teachers, please notice what you can have by 
sending one subscriber. 


For One New subscriber, at $1.50: 


A Group of Representative Women. 

The Young Idea for one year. 

seaside Nuture Reader I. No. I. treats of Crabs, 
Asps, Spiders, Bees and Mollusks. This is for chil- 
dren learning to read. 

1 Set of Prang’s Outline Pictures. No. 1, Figure 
Studies. No. 2, Children’s Groups. No. 3, Flowers 
There are eight pictures, with sirections for color 
ing, and they are intended to amuse and at the same 
time give children a correct idea of color. In our 
opinion, they are very attractive. 


Christmas Mince Pie with Shakespearean Spice. 
By Lizzie K. Harlow illustrations in monochrome. 


Any of the Science Guides, viz... 


Hyatt’s About Pebbles. 

Goodale’« Few Common Plants. 

Hyatt’s Commercial and Other Sponges. 
Agassiz’ First Lessons in Natural History.. 
Hyatt’s Corals and Echinoderms. 

Hyatt’s Mollurca. 

Hyatt’s Worms and Crustacea. 

Richard’s First Lessons in Minerals. 


A Trip Round the World (144) P ictures. 
Pictures of all Crowned Heads. 
Pictures of all Presidents. 
Colored Pictures of London. 
Crack Shots (a German trick), 3 packages. 
Fireside Saints. By Douglas Jerrold. 
The Wishing Mag ey By Leigh Hunt. 
The Lover. By Richard Steele. 
Broken Lights. By Frances Power Cobb. 


The following presents mothers can make their 
children : 
For Two Subscribers : 


Louisa May Alcott, by Ednah D. Cheney. 

Knitting and Crochet. Edited by Jennie June. 
200 illustrations. 

Needie-Wo:k. Edited by Jennie June. 200 illus- 
trations. 

Ladies’ Fancy Work. Edited by Jennie June. 700 
illustrations. 

Letters and Monograms. Edited by Jennie June. 
1,000 illustrations. 

A Carved Oak Toy Sideboard. 

A Carved Oak Toy Bureau. 

A Carved Oak Toy Bookcase. 

A Stable, with Four Horses and a Cart. 

A Toy Piano. 

A Drum (medium). 

One of Prang’s Art Tiles, “Baby Show.” 

Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book. 

What Shall We Do with Our Daughters? 
A. Livermore. 

Common-Sense about Women’ T. W. Higginson. 

Our Glorified. By Elizabeth Howard Foxcroft. 

The Story Mother Nature told her Children. By 
Jane Andrews. 


For Three Subscribers : 


The Game of Parchesi. 

The Game of Halma. 

Fox and Geese, Go Bang, Tivoli, in one. 

Blue China Toy Toilet Set. 

Britannia Tea Set. 

Dissected Map. 

goon, 18 inch. 

Toy Piano (larger size). 

Doll (unbreakable), 18 inches tall. 

A Child’s Gold-headed Cane. 

A Game called Steeple Chase. 

A Heavy Silver-headed Cane, full size. 

A Gold-headed Cane, full size. This is suitable 
for the full-grown son or brother. 

Gay Day for Seven. By Mrs. Rose Muella 
Sprague. Profusely illustrated in color. Delinea- 
tions of child life are wonderful. 9) x 74. 

Manners. By Sarah J. Hale. 
From Lady Washington to Mrs. Cleveland. By 
Miss Gordon. 


For Four Subscribers : 


Autograph Recipes. 
for the reception of cooking recipes in autograph. 
Pies have a separate department, with this heading: 

“The carrot red and cabbage head 
With the squash and onion vie; 
But who can tell his emotions well 
At the thoughts of a pumpkin pie?”’ 
Echoes in Aquarelle from Along Shore. 


Mary 


A General Atlas of the World. 


For Five Subscribers : 
A Small Opera Glass. 
Law Made Easy. By Lelia J. Robinson, LL. D. 


For Ten Subscribers: 


George Eliot’s Works, 6 volumes (9 novels). 
Astronomical Lantern, with 17 Charts and Pam- 
phlet. Invented by James Freeman Clarke. 


thing not on our list, we will endeavor to procure 
it on application. Please address Miss Charlotte 
H. Allen. 


of the premiums may not be amiss. 
The Representative Women in the group are 


Brown Blackwell, Lucretia Mott, Abby Kelley 


Child. This is an Anti-slavery lithograph. 

The Young Idea is a very instructive illustrat- 
ed paper for children. We will send a sample 
copy to any one who asks for it. 

The Seaside Nature Readers are most fascinat- 


with them. 
The Carved Oak Sideboard, Bureau and Book- 
case are extremely pretty, and any child possess- 


to come. 
delight a boy or girl either. 


are warranted not to kick. 


like wax, although she is in reality painted cloth. 
The Gold-headed Canes retail for $2, and look 


George Eliot’s Works are, perhaps, the great- 
est bargain we offer. 

The Astronomical Lantern would be a great 
help to any one interested in star-gazing. 

We have just added to our jist a memorial 
book to Miss Alcott. It contains a sketch of her 
life by Mrs. Cheney, and is illustrated. 

Look each week for new offers. 








Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BewicK CoLBy. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 corte 





THE WoOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, ete., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. . 
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The Woman’s Tribune, 


Foster, Maria Weston Chapman, Lydia Maria | 


ing. Any mother or teacher will be delighted | 


ing one of them will be made bappy for weeks | 
The Stable, with Four Horses, would | 
The horses have | 
real hair tails, can be harnessed to the cart, and | 


The Unbreakable Doll is a beauty, and looks 


thin, although we are assured that it is genuine. | 








Illustrated. A novel book | 





Illustra- | 
tions of Mount Desert, by Louis R. Harlow. 7x7. | 


Beautiful Gift Books. 


THE RY OF MARY THE ormEs. 
Compiled. by Rose FAR. 10 fall pane 
trations. $3.00. 

No more beautiful or Christmas souvenir 
than this could well ye = ago « spirit of 
devotion it tells the story of the Mother of our 
as gathered from Bible record, art, and song. 
phase illustrated by »n exquisite photogravure of 
some worid-famous painting. 

OLD CONCORD: Her Highways and By- 
ways. By MARGARET SIDNEY. Fully illu«- 
trated. $2.00. 


History, tradition, and personal reminiscences all 
combine to make up the ober 





p m of this tful vol- 
ume, “It wi'l be found full of interest who love 
to recall the incidents of the American olution, or 
who cherish the memories of Emerson Thoreau, 


of the Alcotts and Hawthorne.”— Woman’s Journal, 

THE sTOKY OF THE AMERICAN SAIL- 
UR. By Evsrivce 8. Brooks. Fully illus. 
trated, b 
A strong, exhilarating, and picturesque presentation 

of the development and the doings of the American 

seaman, on merchant vessel and man-of-war. Uni- 
form with the same author’s popular “Story of the 

American Indian.” 

HELPs BY THE WAY. Compiled by 8. W. 
W.andM.S.H. With an introduction by Rev. 
Philiips Brooks, D.D. Eighth edition. 1l6mo., 
cloth, $1.00; holiday binding, biue and gold, $1.25. 
The most popular book for daily use that has yet been 

published The selections from prose and poetry to ac- 

cowpany each day’s Bible text have been chosen with 
unusual discernment for their beauty and adaptability 

and the reader feeis that he has a perfect storehouse 0: 

gems. 

WARWICK BROOKES’ PENCIL PIC- 
TURES OF CHILD-LIFE. With Biographical 
a ees By T. LETHERBROW. In box, 


$1.25. 

Twenty-eight pictures of child-life unrivalled by old 

or modern masters in ideal innocence and artistic 

charms of artiessness 

“The slightest of all in mere physical bulk, yet the 
weieicst in artistic metal, is this dainty little volume.” 
—WN. ¥. Nation, 

LONGFELLOW KEMEMBRANCE 800K, 
By BEV. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, E. 5. BROOKS, 
and LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. In box, $1.25. 

A fitting memorial of the genial poet’s life and work, 
which every reader-friend will feel richer in ng. 
“It testifies to the realization in the man himseif of 
some of his wy and fairest ideals, and is full of ten- 
derness,”—Soston Globe, 

THE KINGDOM OF HOME. Edited by Ar- 
THUR GILMAN. Large 8vo, gold cloth, $3.00. 
Seyeral hundred of the choicest poems about home, 

with nearly as many illustrations. Alike desirable for 

a Cbristmas or a wedding present. 

CHRISTMAS EKVE AND EASTER DAY,and 
Other Religious Poems. By Rosert Brown: 
InG. With an Introductory Essay, and Explana- 
tory Notes to each Poem by Heloise E. Hersey. 
Preface by W. J. Kolfe. i6mo, cloth, 75 cents; 
white, $1.25. 

THE LOST EARL. With other Poems and Tales 
in Verse. By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. Now first 
published in book form. Illustrated, $2 00. 

A collection of characteristic poems by one of the bes 
of American story-te.lers. 

A QUEER LITTLE PRINCESS. By Frances 

yo (“Sargent Flint”). Daintily illustrated. 


$1.50. 

The thousands of readers of * Dollikins and the Miser’’ 
will welcome this delightful new story hy the same au- 
thor, which promises to be the book of the year for giris, 
The little American “Princess” is a charming creation, 
and will win all hearts, while the other child characters 
are scarcely less fascinating. 

WHITE SAILS. Stories in Verse for Our Lads 
and Lassies. By EMMA HUNTINGTON NASON. 
Beautifully illustrated. $1.50. 


This is one of the most charming gift books for young 
people that has yet appeared. Mrs. Nason is well known 
as a delightful writer by her popular poems in 
Awake and St, Nicholas, and this beautiful collection, in 
its exquisite blue cover with frost-work design, will 
carry delight to every fortunate possessor. 

REAL FAIRY FOLKS. by Lucy RIDER 

MEYER, A.M. $1.50. 

“This delightful book is one of the best imaginable to 
put into the hands of boys and girls, for it is an exposi- 
tion of a'l that is most tic and beautiful in the most 
beautiful of sciences—chemistry. Thestory is to!d and 
illustrated in the mogt captivating manner.”— Boston 
Traveller. 

LITTLE POLLY BLATCHLEY. By FRANCES 

CU. SPARHAWK. $1.00. 

“An earnest, honest, winsome little darling! Intro- 
duce the little maidens to her about ¢ hristmas-times 
and they will be sure to thank you.”— Chicago Advance, 
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‘Are You an American Citizen? 


We shall be glad to add premiums from week | 
to week; and if our readers desire any special | 


A few words of explanation concerning some | 
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MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Twentieth annual meeting of the 





Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- | 


tion will be held in the Bromfield Street 
Methodist Church, on the 29th, 30th and 
3lst of January. The Association will 


come together this time under more hope- | 


ful circumstances than ever before. The 
fact that nineteen thousand women voted 
at the late city election, and that many 


thousands are registered to vote at the | 


town meetings in the spring, has removed 
the last objection made by legislators to 
extending municipal suffrage to women. 
That objection was that women would not 
vote if they had a chance. ‘The tens of 


thousands of women who went to vote, | 


through mud and rain, in the interest of the 
schools, have set that objection at rest. 
Gov. Ames has more earnestly and more 


fully urged upon the Legislature the | 


justice of securing municipal suffrage for | , 
| Bromfield Street M. E. Church and Vestry. 


women. Women themselves in increasing 


numbers ure taking their own part. 


The | 


newspapers, which represent all parties, | 
| and invited guests. 


report the progress of the cause more fair- 
ly and more kindly than formerly. The 


great army of temperance workers is com- | 


ing to our side—a power to help. 
old world, more than half the countries of 
Europe, from Norway and Sweden on the 
North to Italy and Spain on the South, are 


women. In Australia and New Zealand the 
full parliamentary suffrage has had most 
encouraging votes. In England, the same 
measure has a majority in Parliament. In 
our own country, the women of Kansas 
have the municipal suffrage, and have ex- 
ercised it with so much wisdom that 
throughout the State there is only one ex- 
pression, viz., that of good-will in regard 
to it. 

Nine States will this winter petition for 
municipal suffrage. Ohio and New Hamp- 
shire are called upon in their constitutional 
conventions to amend the State constitu- 
tions by striking out the word ‘‘male” 
from the qualification of voters. 


In the | 


women of their respective towns, and se- 
cure their registration. The assessors have 
the names of all tax-payers. Let the 
names of the tax-paying women be divided 
among the members of the leagues, so that 
the duty may not be onerous to any one, 
and let each woman who pays a tax be 
encouraged and induced to register. 

If, in the three hundred towns of Massa- 
chusetts, there should be found twenty 
thousand women who vote for school com- 
mittee at the spring elections, as there 
were twenty thousand who registered in 
this city, it would do more to promote the 
cause than anything else that could be 
done. 

Dear friends in the leagues, pray lay this 
to heart, and attend to it at once. 


L. 8. 
«oe -—+ 


SUFFRAGE PETITIONS. 


There is now no time to lose about get- 
ting the suffrage petitions signed and re- 
turned. Be careful to count the number 
of names and write it on the back of the 
petition, together with the name of the 
person who heads the list, and the town or 
ward from which the petition comes. It 
would be well also to add the name of the 
member of the Legislature to whom you 
wish it sent. Let us do our best to the 
end that we may secure municipal suffrage 
as recommended by Gov. Ames, on the 
good ground of simple justice. L. 8. 

——__—__—¢- 4-9 


SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE AND SUPPER. 


Tickets for the Suffrage Sociable and 
Supper (limited to 300) are now for sale 
at the WoMAN’s JOURNAL office, price 
50 cents. 

The Sociable will follow the Annual 
Meeting of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, on Thursday eve- 
ning, Jan. 31, from 5 to 10 P. M., in the 


Supper at 6 P. M. There will be music 
and short speeches by well-known speakers 


6 ee —____ 


FOR THE BOYS EVERY TIME. 


This is what Dakota mothers say, who, 


| according to the Highmore Herald, have 


All these facts look to the certain end— | 


the establishment of equal political rights 
for women. 

Under these hopeful circumstances this 
twentieth annual meeting should be the 
largest and best ever held. 

The sessions will be held beginning on 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 29, at 7.30 o’clock. 
They will continue on Wednesday and 
Thursday, at 10.30 A. M., 2.30 and 7.30 
P. M. 

The morning sessions will be devoted to 
business, and to the reports of the eighty- 
six leagues, which will be limited, each 
one to five minutes, that all may be report- 
ed. The afternoons and evenings will be 
for addresses. 

The following persons are engaged as 
speakers: Wm. I. Bowditch, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Hewe, Lucy Stone, H. B. Blackwell, 
C. C. Coffin, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Rev. 
Wm. I. Haven, Prof. W. H. Carruth, Rev. 
Ada C. Bowles, Rey. J. W. Hamilton, 
Cora Scott Pond, Rev. Dillon Bronson, 
Mrs. Billings, of Cambridge, Miss Edith 
K. Perry, Rev. Mr. Mears, of Worcester, 
and others. 

The last evening will be devoted to a suf- 
frage sociable, which will be held in the 
church parlors, where short speeches, 
songs, and a collation will be sure to make 
a pleasant evening. The suffragists of the 
State, the members of the Leagues, the 
W. C. T. U., and particularly the members 
of the Legislature, who are to vote*on the 
municipal suffrage bill, are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 

Per order Committee of Arrangements. 

Ws. I. Bowpircn, Pres. 
Lucy STONE, Chair. Ex. Com. 
H. B. BLACKWELL, Sec’y. 


++ 


THE MARCH TOWN MEETINGS. 


The March and April town meetings will 
soon be held. Women who have paid a 
tax on property at! any time during the 
last two years can still register, and vote 
for school committee at these town meet- 
ings. The members of the leagues in this 
State can do no better service for the cause 











| 


at this time than to see the tax-paying | and the near approach of the time set for 


frequently been asked of late why they are 


‘ | not enforcing the liquor law. 
moving hopefully for the equal rights of | “4 l 


‘The ladies have thought and still think 
that it is not their place to enforce law. 
They have had no hand in making the 


| to legislate.” 


laws, nor in electing officers whose duty it | 


is to enforce laws. 
Highmore have become well-nigh things 
of the past, and the town has become 


noted all over the Territory as a ‘tough | 


place.’ ” 


But law and order in | 


| 


| has ever been submitted. 


Therefore, to save their husbands and | 
| sons, the women of the W.C. T. U. pro- | 
pose to prosecute all persons who sell 


liquor illegally. The Highmore Herald 
Says: 
“The women look upon these violations 
of law in the same light as men look upon 
theft, robbery, and like crimes, and cannot 
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adjournment, no discussion was had in 
the convention on the question, and the 
special committee reported ‘inexpedient 
The report was adopted | 
without opposition. Had the memorial 
been received earlier and 4 discussion been 
reached, woman suffrage would have 
found many friends in the convention, and 
might possibly have been submitted. But 
as a two-thirds vote is required in New 
Hampshire to carry an amendment, there 
would have been very little hope of its 
adoption in any case, and the fact that a 
prohibition amendment has already been 
submitted might have complicated the 


issue. H. B. B. 
—*oe- — 


A MISINFORMED PROPHET. 


Prof. Goldwin Smith has written to the 
London Times, begging England to beware 
of woman suffrage, which, according to 
him, has worked very badly in this coyn- 
try. Englishmen, he says, should make 
themselves acquainted with the American 
experience. Woman suffrage has been 
tried in Nebraska (this will be news to the 
Nebraskans) and was abandoned there. It 
is still under trial in one Territory, and the 
result isa general refusal to try it else- | 
where. ‘The adverse verdict is the more 
significant because an almost fatuous 
woman-worship prevails in “the States.” 
He prophesies that women would not be 
conservative but radical, and declares that 
woman suffrage would work more mis- 
chief than any measure ever proposed by 
Mr. Gladstone. ‘This, from an ardent 
Tory, is the utmost possible expression 
of disapprobation. 


Nebraska has never had woman suf- 
frage. A municipal suffrage bill is pend- 


ing in its Legislature at the present time. 

In Wyoming, the ‘tone Territory where 

woman suffrage is still under trial,” a 

formidable phalanx of governors, judges | 
and ecclesiastical dignitaries testify to its 
good effects, and the advocates of woman 
suffrage have had a standing challenge | 
out for years to its opponents to find two | 
persons in the whole Territory who will 

assert, over their own names and address- 

es, that it has had any bad results what- 

ever. Prof. Goldwin Smith ought to ac- | 
quaint himself with the American experi- 
ence, before he undertakes to acquaint 
others with it. 

Some years ago, another opponent, a 
member of Parliament, tried to make a | 
point against woman suffrage out of ‘‘the | 
recent defeat of a woman suffrage consti- | 
tutional amendment in the great State of 
Ohio”—a State where no such amendment 
The friends in | 


Ohio are seeking to secure the submission 
of one now. One is really tempted to say 
to these learned gentlemen, in popular 
parlance, that it would be better for them 


| not to know so much than to know so 


see any reason for ceasing to prosecute. | 


They declare that these men knew that by 
the vote of two-thirds of the voters of 
IHlyde County, saloons were not wanted, 
and that every sale was a violation of the 
dignity of the law and the wish of the ma- 
jority. They were informed that to suc- 


ceed they needed the approval of public | 


sentiment and sympathy of all good men 
and women in their prosecutions. ‘They 
answered, ‘We have it. Many who drink 
and believe in drinking uphold the law, 
and believe that while the law remains on 
the books it should be strictly enforced.’ 
They were told that the coming grand jury 
would not indict, and their answer is, 
‘People told us that the sheriff, the mar- 
shall, the witnesses, the justices, would 
evade the law; but they do their duty, and 


we believe the grand jury and the Court 


will do so. 
only do as we are doing, and whatever 
they may do, or wherever their sympathies 
go, ours are for the boys who are being led 
to drink, and for the wives and families 
who are being ruined by drinking and 
drunkenness.’ ” 


This is good for the women of Dakota. 
But they will find it far easier to protect 
their homes when, by their votes, they can 
elect officers who are in favor of good 


ciety. L. 8. 
——oo-e—____ 
SUFFRAGE HEARING IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 
New Constitutional 


The Hampshire 


But whatever they do, we can | 


many things that are not so. 
Englishwomen have had municipal suf- 
frage since 1869, and it has proved so un- 
objectionable that the same right was ex- 
tended a few years ago to the women of 
Scotland. Hence, as the editor of the 
futland (Vt.) Herald well says, ‘he Eng- | 
lish will be likely to judge more by their | 
own experience than by any experiments 
in Nebraska, or Wyoming, or Kansas, or | 
Boston.” A. 8. B. 
oasnnipmaghiiindenas 


HELP FOR FRIENDLESS GIRLS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

My attention was attracted by the letter 
from Mrs. H. M. T. Cutler in your issue of 
Jan. 12th. About sixteen years ago I be- 
same interested in a young girl situated 
like the one whom she describes, and was | 
led by this interest to care for other wom- 
en who seemed to need judicious help and 
advice. Since then, with one or two 
friends, I have given the larger part of my 
time to work of this nature. 

Perhaps what we have learned during 
fifteen or sixteen years may be of some 
little use to others who desire to give their 








| time and means to this object, but have 
4 rr Finan all | not yet had the opportunity to acquire ex- 

ar ¢ > peace a sé y s0- | 
order and of the peace and safety of so- | 


Convention, in session at Concord, on | 
Thursday evening, Jan. 10, gave a hearing | 
on petitions of Mrs. Armenia 8. White | 


and officers of the State Society, and on a 
memorial of the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association, asking that the State 
Constitution should be so amended as to 
prohibit political distinctions on account 
of sex. 

At 8.30 P. M. the convention went into 
committee of the whole. President Bell 
called Mr. Lyman to the chair. The com- 
mittee was addressed by H. B. Blackwell, 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, and Prof. W. 
H. Carruth, of Kansas. At the conclusion 
of Prof. Carruth’s remarks, he invited 


| questions from the members, which were 


put and answered to general satisfaction. 
In consequence of the pressure of business 








perience. 

We have assisted about seven or eight 
hundred young women. A large number | 
of these are girls under twenty years of 
age; many are orphans; they are not de- | 
praved, consequently not fallen women in 
the usual sense of the term; often the 
fault is due more to an unprotected and | 
lonely situation and the inexperience of | 
youth, than to any evil tendency. What 
they require is judicious kindness. We | 
find it better to befriend a young girl on | 
the ground that she is a mother, rather 
than on the ground that she has ‘*fallen.” | 
We thus avoid classing one comparatively | 
innocent with the degraded. 

We therefore help a mother who needs 
assistance in supporting a young infant. 
Some of these are married women. But 
we also aid an unmarried woman if she is 
not depraved, and is anxious to do her best 
for the support of her child. | 

We think it undesirable to take the child | 
away from an unmarried mother. This 
measure may save her reputation, but at 
the expense of her character. 





| confirms us in 





By assisting the young mother to sup- 
port her infant, and keep it in her own 
personal care, we feel that we are work- 
ing in harmony with the methods of the 
Providence which sent the child to be its 
mother’s best safeguard. The helplessness 
of the infant dependent on her is a strong 
appeal to her higher nature, and an educa- 
tion in unselfish devotion. 
many cases found the good result of this 
course. 
pained by seeing the injury done to a 
young woman whose friends have pre- 
vailed upon her to lay aside this responsi- 
bility. 

Let me say here that my experience has 
not shown me that there is a tendency to 





We have in | 


And occasionally we have been | 


treat a young girl in this position with | 


harshness and contempt. Very rarely have 
I heard expressions of unkind feeling or 
hard judgment; much more frequently, 
there are expressions of sympathy, com- 
passion and tenderness, and a desire, some- 
times more zealous than judicious, to be- 
stow aid to the detriment of self-helpful- 
ness. We have not much difficulty in find- 
ing for a young girl, with her child, a 
home in the country, in a respectable fam- 
ily, where she is treated kindly; some- 
times received as one of the family; and 
her child is by no means neglected, often, 
indeed, becoming the pet of the household. 
Most of the women we help become wholly 
self-supporting after a time. 

Perhaps it may be an interesting item to 
mention that at Christmas-time, about a 
month ago (December, 1888), in my own 
department of this work we counted about 
thirty young women (at present under my 
care) who are established in good homes, 
working for their own support and that of 
their infants. This does not include those 
under the care of the friend who shares 
the work with me. 

During the year 1887, nine young wom- 


| en whom I had assisted married respecta- 


bly. In every case, | believe the husband 
was made acquainted with his wife’s pre- 
vious history. 

Our report for 1888 is not yet ready, but 
we should be glad to send our last report 
to any one who desires, on the points men- 
tioned, more information than can be given 
in a letter of this length. 

There seem to us, therefore, some ob- 


| jections to the plan proposed by Mrs. Cut- 


ler. 1 will mention another. 

According to the statement of a well- 
known physician, interested in this sub- 
ject and desirous to give aid in the best 
way, there are several hundred illegitimate 
births every year in Boston alone. If this 
proportion is at all the same in other cities 


| and States, it would hardly be possible to 


refer all these cases to Mrs. Cutler’s friend. 
There are institutions in Boston which re- 
ceive infants whose mothers are unable to 
support them, and these need more help to 
make their work as effective and compre- 
hensive as they would wish. 

But where a mother is able to work for 
her child, it is better that she should do so, 
as this work has the effect of educating 
and developing her character, which seems 
to us the most important thing to be con- 
sidered. ‘i‘he experience of fifteen years 
this belief. We desire 
to emphasize this statement, and rec- 


| ommend it to the serious consideration of 
| all interested in the best way of helping 


young girls to live honest and self-respect- 
ing lives. LILLIAN FREEMAN CLARKE. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
——__+¢—-____- 
MASSACHUSETIS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


The Clubs and Leagues will take note of 
the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association at the Brom- 
field Street M. E. Church, Jan. 29, 30 and 
31, 1889. 

cach League represented at the sociable, 
which will conclude the annual meeting, 
on Thursday evening, Jan. 31, is invited 
to appoint one of its members to act as 
hostess to introduce its own members to 
Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Stone, and other invited 
guests and active suffragists. 

Foxboro’, East Boston, Westboro’, Ded- 
ham, Leominster, Melrose, Dorchester, 
West Newton and Westfield have sent in 
their contributions to the State fund in ad- 
dition to others already mentioned. 

Other Leagues that have their money 
ready will please send it to the treasurer, 
Mrs. H. W. Sewall, 3 Park Street. 


STOUGHTON and 


| nual meeting. 
New BEDFORD aré | 


raising funds by means of a sale of articles | 


which their friends have made, 


LYNN reports that tickets are sellin 
rapidly for their Ben-Hur ‘l'ableaux, whic 
will be given Jan. 28. They think these 


| will be a grand success. 


SOMERVILLE will begin the study of 
politics from ‘The Citizen and Neighbor,” 
this week. 


this week in the double parlors of the 


| home of its president, Mrs. Bradley. She 


for thi 
r for this their first | ing. to know. 


will prepare a pa 


local parlor meeting, upon the laws as 


| they relate to women, from the pamphlet 


of uel E. Sewall. The League will be- 
gin a course of study in politics. 


FoxBoro’.—At a meeting of the League, | 


on ‘Thursday, Jan. 10, delegates were 
chosen to the State Convention. A por- 
tion of the evening was devoted to a con- 
sideration of the work of the Red Cross. 


Three daughters of members kindly acted 
as readers and musicians. After a sketch 
of Miss Barton's life, by Miss Ellen M. 
Brodt, of Dansville, N. Y., these young 
ladies favored us with “The Little Six, 
also. with Miss Barton's letter to the 
Tates Phalanx, and her recently issued cir- 
cular, ‘‘A Holiday Greeting to Friends of 
the Red Cross.” This last is an account 
of the work of the McClenny nurses dur- 
ing the recent yellow-fever epidemic in 
Florida. ‘Two new members were added. 
, JOSEPHINE P. HOLLAND, 
Pres. F. W. S. L. 


CHARLESTOWN.—This league held its 
first meeting since spring Sept. 17. It was 
voted to take up political studies. On Oct. 
8, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell gave’ some 
thoughts on “How to Obtain Political 
Knowledge,”’ which were very instructive. 
On Noy. 12 the study of the constitution 
was taken up, under the direction of Mrs. 
Shattuck, by which many new ideas were 
gained. On Dec. 3 and 24 the studies were 
continued, varied by questions and enliv- 
ened by music. On Jan. 14the Australian 
ballot was taken up. 


Hyper Park.—The League enjoyed a rare 
treat at its last regular monthly meetin 
on Monday evening, Jan. 14., on bein ade 
dressed by Mrs. Lucy Stone and Mr. H. B 
Blackwell. A larger number than usual 
assembled at the home of Mrs. B. F. Rad- 


| ford and listened with rapt attention to 


the teachings and reminiscences of these 
brave workers who haye fought for free- 
dom and equality so many years with 
Garrison, Phillips, May and Sewall. 

E. H. WEBSTER, Treas. 


WORCESTER, JAN. 14.—At the weekly 
meeting of the Woman Suffrage League, 
at the residence of the president, Miss 
Henshaw, there was a large attendance, 
and several new members were added. 
Civil government was further discussed in 
reference to the public schools. Extracts 
were read from Hamilton Willeox’s pamph- 
let showing the widespread interest in the 
question of woman suffrage all over the 
world. Statistics stated that suffrage for 
woman in some form had been adopted in 
a territory of upwards of 15,000,000 square 
miles, comprising nearly 300,000,000 people 
in the most civilized portions of the globe, 
in America, Europe and Asia. In none of 
the governments has full suffrage for 
women been adopted except in Wyoming 
Territory. In some form woman suffrage 
has been adopted in 14 of the United States. 
The object is so to enlighten the people 
that a more extended suffrage may be 
gradually adopted, till it is full and com- 
plete everywhere. ‘The next meeting, 
next Monday afternoon, Will be at the 


| residence of the secretary, Mrs. E. M. 


Briggs, No. 23 King Street. 
NEw Breprorp.—The Woman Suffrage 


| League gave Mrs. Bullard, the pees 


tron, the WOMAN’s JOURNAL last year. 
She says the paper has helped her. When 
she has read of what other women have 
done she has been encouraged to perse- 
vere. All the 5,000 members of our Massa- 
chusetts Leagues should subscribe for the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. No one can afford to 
be without it. 


WELLESLEY HILLts.—The Woman Suf 
frage League held its monthly meeting at 
the home of Miss Sarah H. Southwick, on 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 8, 1889. The pres- 
ident spoke of the Boston election as like- 
ly to promote woman’s voting on all mat- 
ters. Rey. Mr. Vorse spoke of the death 
of Samuel E. Sewall as a great loss to the 
woman suffrage cause. Resolutions in 
commemoration of his life and services 
were adopted. Mrs. Frank Fuller read a 
paper on the origin and growth of **Chau- 
tauqua Clubs.”” Commencing with 600 
students in twenty-five States in 1874, the 
membership had increased to 60,000. Japan 
has 1,900 members. The paper described 
the various studies that a member could 
take during the four years’ term, which 
comprised almost everything necessary for 
happiness. Miss Sarah H. Southwick read 
a paper on Women’s Clubs, when organ- 
ized, and with what success, being gener- 
ally managed by women. Having watched 
the Clubs from their birth, Miss Southwick 
was well equipped with facts, to which 
the League listened with pleasure. 


LEOMINSTER.—The league held its regu- 
lar monthly meeting Jan 8. A “Social 
Tea” was given in honor of Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, who, at eight o’clock, 

ave an address which will long be remem- 

ered as a delightful feast. I went to the 
meeting in a weary state, but the influence 
of the speaker rested and refreshed me so 
that I seemed to have been given new life. 
Miss Blackwell held her audience and so 
imparted her address that in due time we 
shall realize good seed was sown. I write 
for my self, not for the league, although no 
doubt all would heartily oe me. 

UMMA A. TODD. 


CAMBRIDGE has had fifteen parlor meet- 
ings this year of large and varied interest. 
They have women on the school board 
from three of the five wards of the city. 
Their full report will be made at the an- 
Cora Scott Ponp, 

State Organizer Mass. W. 8. A. ‘ 
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CAN A WIFE WILL HER PROPERTY? 


A subscriber writes us as follows: 





| Editors Woman’s Journal : 


In your issue of Jan. 5, Lelia J. Robin- 
son says that in Massachusetts, all prop- 
erty owned by a woman before marriage, 


| or that comes afterward, is her own, free 
MARLBORO’ has appointed a meeting for | 


| it for their education, 


from her husband’s control and debts; 
also that ‘‘she may dispose of it as she sees 
fit, except the estate by the curtesy, etc.” 

Now that is just what I have been wish- 
If a woman has property 
left her by her parents and has children, 
who but she ought to have the benefit of 
roper maintenance, 


| ete.? Can she will all of her small per- 





sonal property for their benefit without 
her husband’s consent, and the house after 
his death to them? I had the impression 
that only half could be controlled by her 
though her husband may never have n 
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of it, nor have been the means of her having 
a of it. An answer in your columns 
will oblige AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Worcester, Jan. 5, 1889. 

The article and statements quoted, re- 
ferred to the disposal which a wife may 
make of her personal property in her life- 
time. She may sell, exchange or give it 


all away if she chooses, while living. Her | 


husband’s claim on her personalty only 
attaches at her death. In regard to a 
married woman's will, I will quote the 
statute of Massachusetts on the subject, as 
it now stands, with its various amend- 
ments inserted in their proper places. 


Incorrect ideas so generally prevail on | 


this subject, that every word cannot be 
too closely scrutinized : 


“A married woman may make a will in the 
same manner and with the same effect as if she 
were sole, [that is, single] except that such will 
shall riot, without the husband’s written consent, 
operate to deprive him of his tenancy by the cur- 
tesy in her real estate, or of the right to the use of 
one-half of such real estate for his life if they 
have had no issue born alive, or of her real estate 
not exceeding $5,000 in value where no issue sur- 
vives her, or of more than one-half of her person- 
al estate. A married woman deserted, or living 
apart from her husband for a justifiable cause, 
when the proper court having jurisdiction of the 
parties and the cause of action shall have entered 
a decree establishing the fact of such desertion by 
or living apart from ber husband for justifiable 
cause, may make a will in the same manner and 
with the same effect as if she were sole, and may 
by such will, or under such circumstances, by 
deed, without her husband's written consent, dis- 
pose of all her real and personal estate.” 


The effect of this is that a woman, not 
separated from her husband, may by her 
will dispose of one-half her personal estate, 
whether it be much or little, so that her 
husband cannot touch it. Whereas the 
husband by his will may dispose of two- 
thirds of his personal estate (his wife 
claiming one-third) if a child survives 


him; but if no child survives him, his | 


widow may claim all his personal estate 


up to the value of $5,000 and only half the | 


surplus above $10,000; and if he attempts 
to deprive her of this by his will, she may 
still claim it and take it, notwithstanding 
his will to the contrary, except that if she 


would thus take an amount above the value | 


of $10,000, the surplus above this sum is 
only hers to receive the income from dur- 
ing her life. The laws of our State as they 
now stand, concerning the claim of hus- 
band and wife on the real and personal 
estate of each other, are very confused and 
unsatisfactory, and I hope we can secure 
a change for the better, before this Legis- 
lature adjourns. LELIA J. ROBINSON. 
5 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ. 





The annual meeting of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnze was held in the 
Claflin room of Boston University last 
week Saturday, the president, Mrs. Helen 
Hiscock Backus of Vassar, in the chair. 

The secretary's and treasurer's reports 
were read, the former giving the number 
of branches as five and more in prospect, 
and the latter stating the financial condi- 
tion as satisfactory, though not fully up 
to what should be demanded of the mem- 
bership. 

The most important feature of the meet- 
ing was the discussion as to whether the 
proposed fellowship should be established 
for advanced study or for European study. 
The report presented at the last quarterly 
meeting said, **The object of the associa- 
tion in founding a European fellowship 
would be to enable some young women of 
marked abilities to continue their studies 
for.a year or more under the most favora- 
ble circumstances.’ The fellowship pro- 
posed is one of $500, and the candidate 
must be a graduate of one of the colleges 
of the association. Itis proposed to select 


the most desirable candidate, irrespective | 


of circumstances, in order to make the 
scholarship an honor, not an alms. 
Pledges for the fund have been issued, 
and the responses have been generous. 
After discussion, it was voted to reconsid- 
er the action taken at the meeting at Itha- 
ea, and to make the scholarship one merely 
for advanced study. After several motions 
and amendments as to the feasibility of 
confining the study to European countries, 
it was finally voted to make the fellow- 
ship a “travelling” one, giving the recipi- 
ent of the honor the privilege of selecting 
her specialty and going to the part of the 
earth she might deem best for her purpose 
of improvement. ‘ 

The vote in favor of a union with the 
Western Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
was unanimous, and the slight changes of 
constitution necessary were accomplished. 


This practically completes the union, as | 


the Western Association at its last annual 
meeting took similar action. 

Reports were read from the secretaries 
of the New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington and San Francisco branches, 
all showing good condition and progress. 

The following officers were elected : 

President.—Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus, 


Vassar. 
Vice-President.—Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Secretary .-—Miss Marion Talbot, Boston. 
Treasurer.—Miss Sarah L. Day, Vassar. 
Directors.—Miss Annie E. , Smith; Miss 


Alice V. Ames, Wellesley; Miss Charlotte C.° 


Barrell, Boston; Mrs. Jennie F. Bashford, Wis- 





consin; Miss Cora A. Benneson, Michigan; Mrs. 
Martha Foote Crowe, Syracuse; Miss Lydia M. 
Dame, Boston; Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin, 
Vassar; Miss Mary H. Ladd, Cornell; Miss 
Elizabeth C. Lawrence, Smith; Miss Annie 8. 
Montague, Wellesley; Mrs. Sarah W. Paul, 
Wellesley; Miss Vida D. Scudder, Smith; Miss 
Kate Stephens, Kansas; Miss Mary W. Whitney, 
Vassar; Miss Ida Wood, Vassar. 


Miss Florence Cushing gave an enjoya- 


| 


ble reception to the A. C. A. on Friday | 
| afternoon. 
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WOMAN'S JOURNAL INDEX. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnx 
has 737 members. 

The annual meeting of the Vermont 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
in Barre, Feb. 13 and 14. 

The Woman’s Relief Board of Salt Lake 
City has sent to Congress a remonstrance 


| against the admission of Utah as a State. 


Those of our subscribers who bind their | 


volumes of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL will be 
furnished with a printed index for 1888, if 


they will send a stamp to this office. 


L. 8. 
———_—_—_+-+ 


SEE YOUR REPRESENTATIVE. 


It is very important that each friend of 
woman suffrage in Massachusetts should 
see his or her senator and representative 
and ask each of them to support the muni- 
cipal woman suffrage bill. If you cannot 
see them personally, write to them. What- 
ever else is neglected, do not fail to attend 
promptly to this. 





*ee 
MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
TO JAN. 1, 1889. 





Albert J. Tolman... ..sccccssscecereces $5.00 
Mr. F. E. Howard. ......-cseeseeceeees 5.00 
Mra. E. Sparrell.....cccccccccscccscvecs 5.00 
Charles W. BirtWell.......ceeceeceseees 2.00 
Mrs. George H. Simonds......++++.++-+ 1.00 
S.S. Reed. ....... ccccccccccccscscsccece 1.00 
Emily A. Fifield........sssccceceseecees 1.00 
Elizabeth C. Bates..........eeeeee scene 1.00 
Chas. K. Whipple.... .-+-e.eseeeeeeeee 1.00 
Tea EB. GEay .occrcccccccccccovccccccece 1.00 
— -%oe - — 


Col. I’. W. Higginson will shortly issue 
his first volume of poems, which will be 
published simultaneously in New York 
and London by Longmans, Green & Co. 
The collection will doubtless include the 
author’s translatious from Petrarch, which 
the London Academy pronounced the best 
ever made. 


-+oe- 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, JAN. 15, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


Once every month the leading officers | 


of the various charitable and philanthropic 
societies of this city, which are carried on 
by women, hold a conference in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association rooms. Last 
Friday morning the regular meeting took 
place. Mrs. C. R. Lowell presided as 
chairman of the conference. The special 


The Woman's Industrial Exchange, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has enlarged its field of 
usefulness and taken two extra rooms. 


Congressman Springer has introduced a 
resolution for a constitutional amendment, 
giving Congress power to make a uniform 
law of marriage and divorce. 

The Presbytery of Philadelphia has 
petitioned the General Assembly to con- 
sider whether it would not be well to re- 
vive the order of deaconesses. 

The advocates of woman suffrage in 
Maine are quite active, and ex-Gov. Robie, 
a member of the coming Legislature, is 
with them.—Springfield Republican. 

Mr. Bicknell, of this city, has introduced 
in the Massachusetts Legislature a bill to 
provide separate ballot-boxes for the 
women voters. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Chillicothe (O.) Equal Rights Association, 
last year’s officers were ‘all re-elected. 
Mrs. Sarah C. Schrader remains the efti- 
cient president. 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar will speak in 
Kansas for twenty days beginning Feb. 20. 
Persons desiring her services will please 
communicate with Lee H. Dowling, editor 
Leader, Topeka, Kan. 

Frances E. Willard, president of the 





| Beecher Stowe, and it was she who got up 
| the testimonial from the women of Eng- 


| fidently believe that the Territorial Legis- 
| lature which will 


National W. C.'Il’. U., contributes to the | 
February number of the Chautauquan a | 
pleasant account of a recent visit to the | 


Indian School at Carlisle, Pa. 

The annual supper of the Androscoggin 
County Medical Association was given by 
the retiring president, Dr. Elizabeth Horr, 
on the Ist inst., at her residence in Lewis- 
ton, Me. 

Miss Le Row, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
wrote “English as She is Taught,” has 
published a second compilation containing 
veritable specimens of definitions written 
by public school children. 

The Woman’s Temperance Publication 
Association of Chicago employs eighty 
young men and women, five of them as 


| editors, and sends out from fifty to sixty 
| million pages of temperance and social 


business of the day was the report of the | 


Ladies’ Health Protective Association. I 
have had occasion heretofore to describe 
the good work done by this body during 
past years in procuring better sanitary con- 
ditions, abating the nuisance of slaughter- 
houses, etc. The report was read by Mrs. 
Mary E. Trautman, the corresponding sec- 
retary. She named as a result of their 
efforts the building of a model abattoir 
costing $500,000, which had greatly im- 
proved the health of the east side, and 
spoke of the work contemplated in the fut- 
ure. 

Miss Julia Thomas, chairman of the 

Committee on Reform in Public Schools, 
described tours of inspection which she and 
other ladies had recently made. Many 
schools had been visited where children 
were found huddled together, studying by 
gas-light and breathing the foul odors of 
the sewers from the areas on either side of 
the rooms. 
« Mrs. Twombly and other ladies followed. 
The meeting was a very interesting one, 
and such counsellings among women must 
be productive of good results. 


The annual dinner of Sorosis took place | 


at Delmonico’s last Thursday evening. It 


was a brilliant affair; the dining-room was | 


resplendent with lights, and the tables | 


were decorated with flowers. On this occa- 
sion gentlemen were present, and their 


speeches added interest to the evening. | 


The retiring president, Mrs. M. Louise 
Thomas, presided, and was presented by 


Mrs. Harriet Webb, on behalf of Sorosis, | 


with a diamond and pear! badge. Speech- 
es were made by Mrs. Croly, Judge Noah 
Davis, Mrs. Higby, Mr. Moncure D. Con- 
way, Mmg. Le Plongeon, the Mexican ex- 
plorer, Rev. Dr. Deems, Judge Cowing, 
and Mrs. Ostram. There were_also recita- 
tions and songs. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 


¢@+ 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Miss EstTHER GRAVES, of Bowdoinham, 
Me., a strong supporter of woman suffrage 
and a faithful worker in the temperance 
cause, died Dec. 4, after a brief illness. 
She was a nurse in the South during the 
war, going thither with the Nineteenth 
Maine Regiment. She afterwards taught 
the freedmen. Her last days were devoted 
to the care of an invalid brother. After 
making-a few bequests, she left the residue 
of her property to the poor of her native 
town. HER FRIEND. 





purity literature annually. 

Dr. Nannie Crowell, who graduated 
from the Boston University Schoo! of 
Medicine, has settled in Westfield, Mass., 
where she will practise. She carries with 
her the warm good-will and esteem of all 
who know her. 





Miss Cornwell, whose remarkable suc- | 


cess in the development of mining in vari- 


in Queensland making a tour of inspection | 


of the mines. 


Mrs. Rebecca Robertson, of New York, 
a member of the Church of the Heavenly 


Rest, has given $200,000 for the establish- 


ment of a summer resort near the city, for 
the benefit of poor mothers and their chil- 
dren. 

Mrs. Marion A. McBride has written a 
very interesting account of silk culture in 
this State. She thinks this industry well 
adapted for women, and invites women 
who wish for information regarding it to 
write to her at 179 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton. 


The W. C. T. U. of Frankfort, O., sent | 


for Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, of Indiana, 
to hold a series of temperance meetings at 
that’ place. She spoke two evenings in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and then 


church against the meeting. 


The annual report of the Lucretia Mott 
Dispensary and Infirmary, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., shows a useful and charitable insti- 
tution. It provides medical and surgical 
attendance for indigent sick women and 
children, under the immediate charge of 
women physicians. 


Mme. Béquet, the founder of the Société 


| de l* Allaitement Maternel, has invented a 


basket hammock or cradle for babies. 


| Poor people lodge in rooms where there is 





| not space for a cradle by the mother’s bed. 


This cradle-hammock is swung from the 
roof, and the baby is out of all danger of 
being smothered by a parent lying on it. 


The Illinois Woman’s Press Association 
has held its annual meeting in Chicago, 
and elected the following officers : 


President—Miss Mary Allen West. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. S. M. Moses, Mrs. R. C. 
Claughry, and Mrs. Louise Rockwood Wardner. 

Recording Secretary—Dr. Odelia Blinn. 

Assistant Recording Secretary — Mrs. Mercy 
y~ ath Secretary—Miss E. 8. B 

e: G e€ —Miss E. 8. Bass. 
Assistant = 4 ding Secretary—Miss Em- 





ily A. Kellogg. _ <4 
Treasurer—Mrs. Frances E. Owens. 


A good year’s work was reported. 


| woman has other social duties to perform, 
| the church officials closed the doors of the | I 





| town, N. J. 


ous parts of Australia has won for her the | — 


sobriquet of the ‘‘Princess Midas,” is now | 





The late Duchess of Sutherland, whose 
husband is now visiting this country, was 
a good deal of a Democrat in her feelings. 
It is said that she would drive about Lon- 
don in a cab when in too great a hurry to 
wait for her own carriage, and she enter- 
tained people whom she found interesting, 
whether they were titled or untitled. 
Among her warm friends was Harriet 


land to the author of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


Mrs. Delia S. Parnell has just deeded to 
her son, Charles Stewart Parnell, her 
homestead and other property in Borden- 
She believes that when the 





Parnell Commission is through with its 
work, her son will be a ruined man finan- | 
cially. He has large interests in Ireland 
in farms and manufactures, but the income 
from them is mainly given up to the poor 
and his workmen, and what money he has 
is contributed by his American friends to 
help him pursue his labors in Parliament 
for the benefit of the Lrish people. 


Women hold the lion’s share of political 
influence in Dakota ‘Territory, according 
to despatches from Bismarck. They con- 


assemble at Bismarck 
this winter will adopt the woman suffrage 
and prohibition bills, over the governor's 
veto if necessary. A woman suffrage bill 
passed both houses of the Legislature four 
years ago and was vetoed by the govern- 
or. The woman suffragists have powerful 
advocates in both houses. It would be 
singular if Dakota should come into 
the Union with a constitution decreeing 
woman suffrage. That would be a tough 
pill for some of the Congressmen from 
Wayback.—Boston Transcript. 

Secretary Vilas has made a grant of $600 
a year out of the appropriation for the 
Indian Bureau, to aid a civilizing agency 
established and thus far carried on at her 
own expense by Miss Grace Howard, of 
New York, a daughter of the well-known 
writer Jos. Howard, Jr. Miss Howard, 
some time ago went to Dakota and devoted 
herself to teaching the Sioux how to live. 
In the spring of 1887 Secretary Lamar gave 
her leave to build a house near the Crow 
Creek Agency, and there for several years 
she has lived and taught the Indian women 
how to sew and take care of their children. 
The Indian men also came to her for in- 
struction in the arts and manners of the 
whites. Miss How'rd has an allowance 
from her father, and on this she has lived 
and carried on her missionary work. 

Henry M. Stanley's real name is John 
Rowlands. He was born in Wales, near 





Denbigh, and his parents were so poor 
that when he was three years old he was 
sent to the poorhouse of St. Asaph to be 
brought up. When thirteen years old, he | 
was turned loose to take care of himself. 
Young though he was, he was ambitious 
As a lad, he taught 
school in the village of Mold, Flintshire, | 
North Wales. Getting tired of this, he 
made his way to Liverpool, when he was 
fourteen years of age, and there shipped 
as cabin-boy on board a sailing vessel 
bound to New Orleans, in the promised 
land to which so many British-born youths 
turn their eyes. In New Orleans he fell 
in with a kindly merchant, Mr. Stanley, 
who adopted him and gave him his name. 
Mr. Stanley died before Henry came of 
age, leaving no will, and the lad was again 
left to shift for himself. Young Stanley 
lived in New Orleans until 1861, when he 
was twenty-one years old. Then the great 
Civil War broke out, and Stanley went 
into the Confederate Army. 


We regret to see that the Belgian Court 
has decided that Mlle. Popelin cannot be 
admitted to the bar. The judges took the 
old stereotyped ground, namely, that 





and that the law and the customs of the 
country do not allow a woman to exercise 
the profession of a barrister. The right of 
‘“*the law and the customs of the country” 
to decide what are the social duties of any 
particular class of the community is an 
act of usurpation which is indefensible. 
The career open to all talents is a formula 
which should not be limited by the sex of 
those who possess the talents. ‘The tools | 
to him who can use them’’—or to her—and 

if women can plead effectually at the bar, | 
why in the name of goodness should they | 
not do s0?—Pall-Mall Gazette. | 
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We call attention to Mrs. E. J. E. Thorpe’s 
advertisement, where os training and 
sympathetic treatment for the cure of Stammering 
and all other defects of speech, has made her an 
eminent benefactor. There are many persons now 
able to assume proud positions in life, who have 
been helped thereto by Mrs. Thorpe’s system. 
Only those who have suffered from the terri 
misfortune of defective speech, can realize how a 
permanent recoverv can change and elevate one’s 
character and life. Mrs. Thorpe will willingl 
meet those thus troubled at her rooms, 53 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston. 





ONE FACT 
Is worth a column of rhetoric, said an American 
statesman. It is a fact, established by the testi- 
inony of thousands of people, that Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla does cure scrofula, salt rheum, and other 
diseases or affections arising from impure state 
or low condition of the bl It also overcomes 
that tired feeling, creates a good appetite, and 
gives strength to every part of the system. Try it. 





Tue special advertisement of Florida board 
will be read with interest at this season. The 
advices from Liverpool, Florida, and the refer- 
ences given us, speak highly of Mrs. Cross’ home. 
Bostonians will especially appreciate the home 
comforts and the freedom from malaria and 
epidemics. The price of board is extremely low. 





THE only aromatic Ess. Jamaica Ginger in 
America is made by N. K. Brown, Burlington, 
Vt. “N. K’s,” &c. 





Notice the advertisement of “Our Little Ones 
and the Nursery,” only $1.50 per year or 25 cts. 
for three months’ trial. 





Party gloves at Miss Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 





———— 


Gloves for Party Wear 


From 8 to 30 Button length, in all the fashionable 
colors, at 


Miss M. F. FISK’S, 


53 West Street. 


STAMMERING 


And all Defects of Speech Corrected. 


The training is physiological, easy for the pupil 
to grasp, and varied to meet the individual need. 

References: HARRIET CLISBY, M. D., 74 Boylston 
St., Boston; MARIA UPHAM DRAKE, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 





Call or write for references to 


MRS. E. J. E. THORPE, 
53 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ESTELLE G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate al Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &e. 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 








OUR LITTLE ONES and the NURSERY. 


As a magazine for chil- 
dren from 4 to 10 years 
old can never be surpass- 
ed in the beauty of its il- 
lustrations, or adaptabil- 
ity of its stories and 
poems, all of which are 
original. 

As an educator for the 
little ones this most 
charming monthly has 
no equal. Every illustra- 
tion a study in art, and 
every article calculated to 











charm and instruct the young mind, 


Newsdealers sell it. Agents wanted. Specimen copy 
free to any address for a two-cent stamp. 


3 Months on trial, for 25 cents. 
One year, $1.50. Single Copies, 5c. 


RUSSELL PUBLISHING C0., ** seston, “Mass.” 





—Is A— 
Year’s Subscription to the 


Woman's Journal 


We will send the Woman’s Journal to 
new subscribers from now to January i, 
1890, for the reduced price of first year’s 
subscription, 


$1.50. _ 


CRYSTAL 
Ma ElATNE 


{| 

! HN\\\ | THE MOSTVELLY 

| CEEELELY FORTHE LEAST MONEY. 
————— 2 ABSOLUTELY PURE 


will make double 
CRYSTAL GELATINE i #23" 
ing twice the 
strength of English Gelatine. The only Gelatine 
made absolutely Tasteless and Odorless. One trial 
will convince. If your grocer does not keep it, send 


20 cents, stamps, for full-size package, free by 
GRYSTAL GELATINE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 




















H. L. HASTINGS, =soam=mc BOSTON, MASS. 
Largest Assortment of Bibles in America. 








LOWEST 
PRICES! 


BIBLE HELPS 


ANO 


GENERAL 


LITERATURE. 











CATALOGUES 
FREE! 





SunDAyY-SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES, 
S. S. Carbs, 
Ere. 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
ONE WAY. 


BY ©. E. 8. 


Two engines stood on the one main track ; 

The snow and the sky were at their back. 

They opposed one another, one east and one west; 

The pressure of steam was felt, though repressed. 

A type of complete opposition they seemed, 

As the light on their burnished metal gleamed. 

But no! As the smokes from each wide stack rose, 

In black and white columns, like dust-blown snows, 

Though at first they rose straight and alone in the 
sun, 

At a height they united and went the way‘one. 


Two friends were standing upon life’s track ; 

The hill-sides of summer were at their back. 

They opposed one , one east and one west; 

The pressure of feeling ran high, though repressed. 

“Ah, thy way and my way,” he said, “they are two!” 

She answered, as cold, ‘‘Mine for me, yours for you!” 

So they lit their fires of works and aims, 

With burning hearts, like the tended flames, 

They watched the smokes in the still, cool air; 

They saw each alone its burden bear. 

Then they saw, with a cry of heart’s delight, 

Before reaching heaven, the two unite! 

“Ah, thy way and my way,” he said, ‘‘they are one!” 

“Tis true,” she said softly, “tis our way begun.” 
Grand Forks, Dak. 


+ oe 


IN HIS NAME. 


BY H. H. D. 








1 think if thou could’st look, beloved, 
From the eternal skies, 

Thy gentle spirit would be grieved 
To see our tear-dimmed eyes ; 

Yet, thinking of thy endless gain, 

We half forgot our bitter pain. 


Surely thou knowest, oh, beloved! 
Our hearts must ache for thee, 

And that our sad, sad eyes would long 
Thy sweet, sweet face to see ; 

Yet, with the wisdom of the blest, 

Thou knowest why God's way is best. 


For thee the Saviour’s breast, beloved, 
Is far the better part; 
Yet sorely do my poor arms yearn 
To hold thee to my heart. 
But well I know the roughest road 
Oft leads us straightest home to God. 


And, In His Name, we’ll walk, beloved, 
The path that God has shown, 
Knowing the children of the King 
Can never be alone. 
Nor are we ever far apart 
If in His love still one in heart. 


And, for our King, we’ll bear, beloved, 
This heavy, heavy cross, 
And looking upward to thy joy, 
Forget our grievous loss, 
And, thus, some day our eyes shall see 
Our Father’s face, and home, and thee. 





—* oo—___—_—_ 


NOT LOST. 


BY F. R. HAVERGAL. 
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cept that she had no money to buy and no 
time to make, being one of the forty or 
more clerks in the “‘Mart of Fashion,” on 
Washington Street, at a salary of six dol- 
lars a week. Any one mathematically in- 
clined can do the sum which Molly did 
each week : 


Washing and iroming.........eseeccesess 
One sitting at “Trinity” (a very humble 


ORE) ccccccccccccccccececcoescosces § 6olB 


And out of the difference between this 


' total and six dollars must come boots and 


gloves and hair-pins and pocket-handker- 


| chiefs and everything else, so you can see 
| that the Queen of Sheba was quite safe 


from a rival so far as Molly was concerned. 
But this mention of the ‘‘Mart of Fashion” 
brings me to the cap-sheaf of Molly’s dis- 
comfort. She had expected to have the 
day to herself, but Rush & Crush, scent- 
ing possible profit from country visitors, 
had decided to keep open. So it was a 
very cross face that looked at Molly from 
the little wavy looking-glass, and the soft 
brown hair was hatcheled and twisted with 
very few of the little pats and touches 


| usually bestowed on it, and the blue dress 


was donned with some twitches. The 
sight of the breakfast table did not lighten 
her mood. She looked down its long 
length, and noted the spots and rings and 
splashes on the coarse cloth, the knives 
and forks at all angles, and the dishes piled 


| up, fragments and all, by the untidy table- 


girl, and felt an unutterable disgust for it 
all. 

It is not necessary to go into the story of 
sickness and debt and death which had 
brought her froma quiet, refined home to 
be a clerk in the Mart of Fashion and an 
inmate of Widow Jackson’s second-rate 


| boarding-house ; but we will start with her 
| this Memorial morning, when, after trying 
her sharp little teeth on some tough steak 


and turning over on her plate some flabby 


| fried potatoes, she fished a fly out of her 


Where are the countless crystals, so perfect and so | 


bright, 
That robed in softest ermine the winter day and 
night? 
Not lost; for, life to many a root, 
They rise again in flowers and fruit. 


Where are the mighty forests and giant ferns of old, 
That in primeval silence, strange leaf and frond 
unrolled? 
Not lost; for now they shine and blaze, 
The light and warmth of winter days. 


Where are the early lessons, the teachings of our 
youth, 
The countless words forgotten, of knowledge and of 
truth? 
Not lost; for they are living still 
As power to think, and do, and will. 


Where are the seeds we scatter, with weak and 
trembling hand, 
Beside the gloomy waters, or on the arid land? 
Not lost; for after many days, 
Our prayer and toil shall turn to praise. 
Where are the days of sorrow and lonely hours of 
pain, 
When works are interrupted, or planned or willed 
in vain? 
Not lost; it is the thorniest shoot 
That bears the Master’s sweetest fruit. 
Where, where are all God’s lessons, His teachings 
dark and bright? 
Not lost, but only hidden, till in eternal light, 
We see, whilst at His feet we fall, 
The reasons and results of all. 


es as 
WHAT ONE GIRL DID. 


Molly Perry woke, the morning of Me- 
morial day, about as cross as it is possible 
for a healthy, sunny-tempered girl to be, 
and with some reason. 


coffee, and took her way to the store. 
Half the long forenoon had worn away 


| when Molly, with a box of tumbled laces 


before her, stood looking after a lady who 
had just passed with a cluster of violets at 


| her throat, and thinking wistfully of a cer- 


tain place she knew of where they grew, 


| cool and moist in their green leaves. when 


the voice of the ubiquitous floor-walker 
brought her back to the present. 

“Miss Perry, if you are not more atten- 
tive, I shall have to report you.” 

‘**T will save you that trouble,” said Miss 
Perry, and clap went the cover on the box, 
and swish went the box into its place, and 


| Miss Perry, with very red cheeks and 


For, to begin with, her waking senses | 


were first greeted hy a strong whiff of 
tobacco smoke wafted into her open win- 
dow ‘from the pipe of the lodger below ; 


and as she had gone to sleep with the same | s ; . 
| tend store again, and I won't sew for a liv- 


| ing, and I won't be cooped up in a shop.” 


incense in her nostrils, you must own that 
it was trying, particularly to a country- 


born nose that knew the fragrance of wild | 


grape vines and locust-trees. Whatever 
you may think, Molly was wrathful, and 
flounced out of bed, shut the window with 
emphasis, and sitting down in her one 
rocking-chair, eyed with strong disfavor a 
pile of clothes on another chair. And here 
was another reason for her crossness. 
night before she had taken account of 


stock in the way of clothes, and found lier- | 


self on the verge of bankruptcy. ‘‘Nota 
decent thing among them except that gray 
suit,” she thought, disconsolately; and 
the truth is, they were a shabby lot. Bar- 
ring the gray suit, a navy blue serge 
(ragged as to edges, and shiny as to el- 
bows and back), a faded cambric, an old 
black cashmere, hot and dusty-looking, 
made up the sorry display. 

‘*Why didn’t she buy some new clothes?” 
Well, there was no particular reason ex- 


| ly came an idea. 


| small 


bright eyes, went down the long store to 
the office and tendered her resignation, 
“to take effect at once, if you please.” 

Mr. Rush was pleased, for trade was 
slackening and there were twenty girls for 
every vacancy. “But you know our rule.” 
Yes, she knew the rule, which was that a 
clerk leaving without notice should for- 
feit pay from the last Saturday night set- 
tlement. But Molly’s ancestors did not 
fight at Concord without leaving some- 
thing of their spirit to their descendants, 
so she turned to go with an air which be- 
tokened no acquaintance with ‘‘rules,” 
when Mr. Rush, whose heart had been a 
trifle softened by memories of a certain 
grave in Mount Auburn which would be 
decorated that day, handed out three trade 
dollars, and in ten minutes Molly was in 
the Common, ‘‘with all the world before 
her, where to choose.” 

The unusual leisure was so pleasant that 
the girl loitered and lingered, enjoying the 
sunshine and air, and only when the noon 
whistles blew did she come down to real- 
ity. 

After dinner, with locked door, she held 
a council of war. Here, on one side, was 
Molly Perry, twenty-four years old, with 
health and hope, five dollars in her trunk, 
three silver dollars in her pocket, and one 
good suit, and on the other side the great, 
pushing, scrambling, selfish world, eager 
to grasp, and slow to give. 

Molly did some hard thinking. ‘“There’s 
one thing sure,” she thought, “I won’t 


The chances were narrowing fast. Sudden- 
“Pll do it,” said Molly; 
and what it was the Advertiser told next 


| morning : 


Vy ANTED, by an American girl who is a good 
lain cook, a situation to do housework in a 
amily. Country preferred. Address M. P., 


| Advertiser office, Boston. 


The | 


Well, the answers fairly poured in. It 


| seemed as though all womankind had been 





waiting for ‘tan American girl who is a 
good plain cook ;” but Molly resolved to be 
critical, and waited. In the meahtime, 
seeing that a way was open, she dressed 
herself in her best and went shopping 
Saturday afternoon. She chose to patron- 
ize Rush & Crush, where her high and 
mighty airs gave unbounded satisfaction 
to the clerks, with whom she was a favor 
ite. She sailed up to the print counter 
with great dignity, turned the goods over, 
pulled the corners crosswise, after the 








fashion of shoppers, depreciated the 
patterns, etc., but figally bought print 
for three dresses, gingham for aprons, etc., 
to the amount of three dollars, and counted 
out with great majesty the three trade dol- 
lars. 

“O Molly, you know we can't take 
them,” said the clerk. Molly turned to 
Mr. Rush, who, sauntering along with his 
eyes on the other side of the store, was 
taking in the whole proceeding. 

“Mr. Rush,” she said, ‘‘I took these here 
day before yesterday, and now the clerk 
refuses them.” 

Mr. Rush was grimly amused at her au- 
dacity, but instead of answering her turned 
to the grinning cash-boy in waiting, and 
snapped: “Cash, what are you waiting 
for? Take the goods and money this in- 
stant!” 

The youthful Mercury disappeared like 
a spirit, and Molly felt somewhat as her 
great grandfather did at Concord. 

Monday morning brought a letter which 
seemed promising, and which read as fol- 
lows: 

WHEATFIELDS, N. H., JUNE 2.—Miss 

. P.: We need a domestic, and prefer 
one of our own nation. The family con- 
sists of myself and wife and a hired man. 
My wife is feeble, and the domestic would 
have to take charge of everything. We 
would pay three dollars a week to the 
right person. If you feel capable for the 
place, and can bring a recommendation, 
we would like to have you come as soon as 
possible. 

Then followed some directions about 
trains, and the whole was signed in plain, 
homely fashion, ** Yours, Bethuel Harlow.” 

‘*Wife feeble,’ mused Molly; ‘‘well, she 
won't be poking round the kitchen all the 
time’’ (another flash of the Concord spirit). 
“Domestic,” not servant” or ‘hired girl.” 
That suited. 

The result was that a few days later 
Molly, armed with a letter from her min- 
ister, was set down, the only passenger, 
at Wheatfields station. 

Squire Harlow, waiting for the expect- 
ant ‘good plain cook,” was smitten with 
great misgivings at the sight of the stylish 
young lady, for to his eyes, accustomed to 
the dress of Wheatfields’ daughters, the 
simple gray suit with its graceful drapery 
seemed the height of elegance, and he was 
not reassured by the question of the station 
agent: ‘*Got company from the city, ain’t 
ye?” But it was too late to retreat, and 
soon old Dan’l was pulling them steadily 
toward home. The squire said little, but 
glanced at the girl occasionally from under 
his shaggy eyebrows. It was a fair, hon- 
est face, which freshened with every mile 
in the sweet evening air, and the gray eyes 
took in everything, from the chipmunk on 
the wall to the locust-trees with their fra- 
grant, drooping clusters. 

‘“*Want a piece?” said the squire, as they 
drove under one. Her face was answer 
enough; and stopping old Dan’l, the good 
man cut a cluster and dropped it in her 
lap. She thriftily took off her new lisle- 
thread gloves to take it, showing a hand 
so white that the squire groaned internal- 
ly. Those hands wash his dishes and 
scrub his floors? Was this young lady, 
who was prettier and better dressed than 
any girl in Wheatfields, his domestic? 
He shook his head slightly, chewing a bit 
of the locust. 

Molly ventured a few questions about 
the family, and heard the story of what 
wus always uppermost in the squire’s 
mind, the story of the lost daughter Mary, 
one of the victims of New England’s 
scourge, who had faded away three years 
before, since when ‘Mis’ Harlow had 
sorter pined.” It was a pathetic little 
story told in the laconic New England 
way, but the brown, knotty hands worked 
unsteadily on the reins, and the squire’s 
eyes had a far-away look, as though 
toward the country which held his Mary. 

Presently they drove up to a comforta- 
ble house, with an air of plenty about the 
large barn and wide porch, over which 
grew a white lilac. Molly found her mis- 
tress a little woman with faded, gentle 
eyes, and soft, slow voice. ‘She looked at 
the girl kindly, and held out her hand. 
After giving her a few directions and tell- 
ing her where to find things, she added to 
her husband, ‘Tell John to carry her 
trunk to the east chamber.” ‘This appar- 
ently was something unusual, for the 
squire opened his mouth as though tossay 
something, but being a man of few words, 
shut it again, and went out. 

Molly, following her trunk, found her- 
self in a small room, with a bright rag 
carpet on the floor, white curtains looped 
away at the window, home-made linen 
towels with knotted fringe on the little 
table, an old-fashioned chest of drawers, 
and a low, four-posted bed with valance 
and patchwork counterpane. The room 
was neat, but had an unused look, and 
Molly wondered if the tribe of girls of 
which the squire had made mention had 
marched through it; but, too tired to 
think long, she unpacked her small ward- 
robe, said her prayers, and knew nothing 
more till morning, when a trilling of birds 
and aray of sunshine on her face woke 








her to her first day of service as a ‘“‘domes- 
tic.” While making her simple toilette 
she gave many quick glances at the bil- 
lows of apple-blossoms under her window, 
and something born of the light and fra- 
grance and music was reflected in her face 
as she took her way to the kitchen. The 
wood and kindlings were near at hand, 
the fire started off briskly with a cheerful 
air of encouragement, and then Molly con- 
sidered her bill of fare. There was salt 
mackerel, eggs, stale bread, the inevitable 
salt pork, doughnuts and pie, and a pan 
of cream whose yellow, wrinkled surface 
bore testimony to the squire’s Jersey. 

“That mackerel won’t be fried,” said 
Molly, for the course of frying at the 
Widow Jackman’s had been severe. The 
fingers that had measured lace and ribbon 
so deftly made short work of getting 
breakfast, and the squire, coming in from 
his strawberry bed with a pan full of 
‘*Wilsons,”’ found it about ready. 

But somehow his table had an unfamil- 
iar look. The cloth was on straight, the 
knives and forks were laid with mathemat- 
ical precision, an unwonted air of trimness 
pervaded his familiar crockery, and there 
was no pie on the table. But there was 
mackerel baked in cream and mashed pota- 
toes, and nicely browned toast and the 
doughnuts. 

‘*Mis’ Harlow don’t feel able to come 
out to the table this morning, and I guess 
I'll take her a bite before I eat.” 

And so saying the squire took a plate, 
and commenced piling things on it in a 
promiscuous way. 

“Oh,” said Molly, “let me do it. I have 
had a long experience with sick people. 
They must be tempted, you know.” 

She looked up at him with her bright 
smile, and the squire gave in at once, and 
watched with wonder while a tray was 
brought, a clean napkin spread over it, a 
piece of the mackerel laid on a plate, with 
the cream ladled daintily over it (Molly 
had seen too much of plates where the 
meat seemed to have been launched on 
them by an avalanche of gravy); then 
came a little plate of the potato, a slice of 
brown toast, a little plate of butter, a cup 
of coffee, knife, fork, spoon, etc. Then 
she whisked into the pantry, and out again 
with a saucer of strawberries, and added 
them to the contents of the tray. 

‘“*Wait a minute,” she said, as the squire 
lifted his burden, and in a twinkling she 
was out of the door and back again with a 
spray of white lilac, which, in a tall glass, 
was given the place of honor in the middle 
of the tray. 

“Sho!” said the squire, with his slow 
smile, “that’ll just suit my wife. She’s 
famous for having things fixy.” 

Mrs. Harlow had missed the accustomed 
smell of frying, and wondered in a feeble 
way if Molly couldn’t find the pork. 

‘“*‘Why, Bethuel,” she said, as her hus- 
band set the tray down beside her, ‘Show 
pretty! I really believe I am hungry.” 

And the squire went back to his own 
breakfast so happy that he entirely forgot 
the absence of the pie. 

Well, this was the beginning, and though 
life afterward was not all cream and 
strawberries and white lilacs, and though 
bread would sometimes burn, and pastry 
flatly refuse to be flaky, and though un- 
used muscles sometimes ached with the 
new work, yet the girl kept up a brave 
heart. The squire and his wife were uni- 
formly kind, and the latter, who had suf- 
fered as much from lack of cheerful socie- 
ty as from any physical cause, gradually 
grew stronger, and would sit through the 
long suramer forenoons in the great airy’ 
kitchen, placidly knitting or paring apples, 
and though she sometimes looked wistful- 
ly after Molly as she tripped from pantry 
to cellar, and longed for the girlish figure 
which used to flit about in the same way, 
her heart took great comfort in the bright, 
cheerful stranger. And the squire, hear- 
ing the fresh young voice singing about 
the house, would give a great sigh for the 
lost voice, but somehow the old house 
seemed less lonely to him, and after a 
while his first question would be, ‘‘Where’s 
Molly?” ‘The plain country society read- 
ily took her in and considered her high 
authority in the matter of “looping” of 
overskirts and “‘doing up” of hair, and at 
last no merry-making was complete with- 
out Molly Perry. ‘s 

Those of you who have followed this 
story in expectation of some absent son or 
nephew or younger brother of the family 
appearing and taking Molly for a wife 
may as well stop here, for nothing what- 
ever of the kind happened, for the squire 
and his wife had no sons, and their neph- 
ews and brothers were all married long 
before Molly’s day. It is true that some 
of the smart young farmers of the region 
round about tied their horses occasionally 
at the squire’s gate, and it is equally true 
that Molly said no to some of them, 
though they one and all swear by her. 

This story is not written to induce all 
clerks and shop-girls to rush into house- 
work, for not one in twenty would be capa- 
ble of doing as Molly did, and not one in a 








hundred would find such a home; it is 

written simply to show what one girl did. 
—AHester Stuart, in Harper's Bazar. 

———-_#oo- 

A MENACE TO FREE LABOR. 


Workingmen are becoming more and 
more generally recognized as an impor- 
tant factor in American society, and there- 
fore in American politics. The deference 
paid by both political parties, in the late 
campaign, to workingmen proves conclu- 
sively that they are both feared and re- 
spected. It may de said of them that they 
hold the balance of power in our govern- 
ment, and if they were, as a whole, better 
educated, as they will be in time, their 
words and opinions might easily become 
the supreme law of the land, and, as a 
rule, it would probably be a wise and a 
just law. One other provision besides ed- 
ucation must be met, however, before 
laboring men can gain so high a position 
in the nation’s affairs, viz., American labor 
must be made and kept wholly free. 

The abolition of African slavery and the 
enfranchisement of the black man elevated 
American labor to a place of respect it had 
never known before. Since the emancipa- 
tion proclamation, labor in our country 
has been generally regarded as relieved 
from the stigma of a slave class within its 
ranks. Yet many thoughtful people are 
beginning to realize that one class of our 
laborers is not free — workingwomen, 
whose legal condition is the greatest men- 
ace to American labor. 

To term workingwomen slaves would 
not be a sensational nor a sentimental 
expression. Compelled by necessity, in 
most cases, to earn their bread, working- 
women are largely at the mercy of their 
employers, who are too often cruel task- 
masters, or tyrants of a baser order. Mul- 
tiplied evidences of this fact might be 
given if they were necessary. But every 
thoughtful person knows that to be pow- 
erless where the making and execution of 
laws are concerned is to be deprived of 
the best means of self-protection—a pro- 
tection so essential to every one in a battle 
with the world. It is this deprivation of 
legal power which is filling Siberia with 
political exiles, and is keeping the great 
body of the people, the men as well as the 
women, of despotic nations, under the 
dominion of hereditary rulers and privi- 
leged classes. Such a deprivation is a seal 
of bondage, as perfect in its ways as actual 
slavery. 

Space will not permit any further argu- 
ment here concerning woman’s helpless- 
ness under man-made laws. <A matter of 
still greater importance demands general 
attention at the present time. The effect 
of this bondage, where workingwomen 
are concerned, upon the entire laboring 
class, can no longer be safely ignored. 

Capitalists know what power there is in 
a workingman’s ballot. They know, fur- 
ther, that a workingwoman has no such 
power. They realize fully that through 
this power they are compelled, directly or 
indirectly, to give greater consideration to 
the interests of their male than to those 
of their female employés, and to pay to 
the former higher wages than to the latter 
for the same work equally well done. 
This discrimination on account of sex is 
the rule in almost every kind of employ- 
ment engaged in by both men and women, 
from that connected with a professional 
life to that of the least skilled laborers in 
a factory. 

The peculiar effect of this unjust dis- 
crimination may be constantly seen, and 
it is surprising that it should be so con- 
stantly overlooked. Not only do women’s 
lower wages cause suffering to them, but 
their woes are shared by the men, whom 
they are everywhere to so great an extent 
superseding. 

Capitalists and corporate bodies natur- 
ally employ those over whom they can ex- 
ercise the most authority and who will 
work the cheapest. Women are there- 
fore slowly but surely crowding out the 
men from occupations for which both are 
equally suited. More than this, woman’s 
lack of law-making power causes her to 
be a fit subject for the oppressor. More 
work is exacted from her than she ought 
to perform, and work, therefore, which 
should be distributed among’ half a dozen 
is often confined to three or four. 

A feeling of. rivalry towards working- 
womer has blinded most workingmen to 
the cause of these economic evils. They 
are apt to regard their co-laborers of the 
gentler sex as usurpers and unfair com- 
petitors. 

The degradation of labor by the ill-paid 
work of women is no doubt universally 
felt ina vague way. Yet the increasing 
power of capitalists through the same 
means is apparently wholly unrecognized 
by the vast majority of people. A thor- 
ough awakening to these two facts is need- 
ed if the boasted dignity of American 
labor is to be maintained. When the eyes 
of American men are fully opened to the 
cause of many of their troubles and to the 
dangers that threaten them from woman’s 
political condition, they will probably de- 
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mand that women be placed upon an equal 
footing, in every respect, with themselves. 
They will realize how much better it 
would be to have women as free rather 
than as slave competitors.—Mary E. Card- 
well, in Indianapolis Journal. 


++ 


PROPERTY RIGHTS OF VIRGINIA WIVES. 


Lyncupure, VA., JAN. 9, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The secretary of the Kansas Equal Suf- 
frage Association writes me that her so- 
ciety, after reading my letter about Vir- 
ginia women, sent to the Cincinnati meet- 
ing, want information about our revised 
code, The writer also inquires if women 
owned their clothes under our old laws in 
regard to married women. ‘Thinking some 
illustrations of the working of the old and 
new dispensations may interest your read- 
ers, I will mention two cases which have 
come under my observation. 

Some years ago, a married couple near 
us attracted notice in the neighborhood by 
their domestic disturbances, and no one 
was surprised when the wife returned to 
her own family. 
home when his spouse departed. When he 
returned and found his wife gone, he 
locked up all the clothes left behind in her 
hasty departure, and when she sent for 
them, he refused to give them up. The 
wife appealed to the nearest magistrate. 
Before a decision in the case was given, 
the husband consulted a lawyer as to 
whether he had a legal right to hold his 
wife’s wearing-apparel. The lawyer told 
him that under the existing laws he could 
do so, but advised him not to insist on 
keeping his wife’s clothes, as it would fur- 
ther increase her indignation against him. 
After some consideration the husband de- 





cided to act on what was evidently intend- | 


ed as friendly advice, and gave up the 
feminine garments. 


The second case of connubial infelicity | 


occurred recently. 

T'wo of our colored tenants last winter 
seemed to be in a very unhappy condition. 
The man is not at all respectable in his 


ways of living, and if he earns money, his | 


wife, who is very thrifty and industrious, 
does not get the benefit of his labor. The 
woman, by her own efforts, had managed 
to acquire what was a little fortune to her, 
two or three pigs, a cow, and numerous 
fowls. She rents a two-acre lot, and had 
a fine garden, worked by an old, crippled 
relative and herself. The husband had 
never worked a day in the garden, and did 
very little in any way to provide for the 
family. ‘The couple have no children, but 
both are much attached to a little girl 


adopted in infancy. One day last winter, | 
. the woman, who is one of our best 


tenants, paying her rent regularly, ap- 
peared at our door with a most lugu- 
brious countenance. As she is usually 
very cheerful, this convinced us that some- 
thing very serious must have occurred, and 
we were sorry to hear that our good ten- 
ant had come to say she must bid us good- 
by, as she was going away. After many 
questions as to this sudden determination, 
the woman, with many tears, told her 
story. Her husband had deserted her for 
another woman, and had for a long time 
treated her badly. He had repeatedly 
struck her, once knocking out two of her 
teeth. He had taken money from her 
trunk, breaking the lock to do so; had sold 
one of her fattening hogs, and said he 
would sell the rest; had sent a wagon out 
for her chickens, the driver saying they 
were sold also, and now, to crown all, her 
graceless spouse had ordered her to leave 
the house, proposing to put her rival in her 
place. Mr. Langhorne is often called on to 
act in the capacity of magistrate among our 
colored tenants, who are much more docile 
and easily influenced than white people of 
the poorclass. In this case our sympathies 
were much moved for the unhappy wife. 
Mr. Langhorné strongly advised her to hold 
the fort; told her to go home arid keep 


her chickens and pigs; not to quarrel with | 


her husband, but if he treated her with 
violence to report him at once to the may- 
or, who is a young man, impartial in his 
decisions, and very popular with the 
negroes. 


brightened up very much when told that 
her husband had no right to the stock ac- 
quired by her own exertions. Upon re- 
ferring the case to our intelligent neigh- 
bor, Mr. Robert Craighill, author of the 
“Virginia Peerage,” who is a practising 
lawyer, he talked very kindly to the ag- 
grieved wife, assuring her that the law 
would protect both her and her property. 
He further stated that the husband, under 
the revised statutes, could be made to re- 
place the money he had stolen from his 
wife’s trunk. Hearing this opinion from 
such high authority had a marvellous ef- 
fect on the African Lothario. He changed 
his mode of treatment promptly, made no 
further effort to sell the stock, and no 
longer insisted on taking the proceeds of the 


sale of garden stuff, as he had previously | 


done. We heard no more of his beating 


The husband was not at | 


his wife, and as she magnanimously re- 
frained from prosecuting him for the 
stolen money, they are now apparently on 
good terms. Fat pigs are squealing in the 
pen, the little enclosure swarms with 
fowls, the cow stands serenely in her stall, 
and the wife of twenty years, lately ordered 
to go out alone in the world to seek a new 
home, is in quiet and comfortable posses- 
sion of her rights. All this is due to the 
moral effect of the new law in regard toa 
murried woman's property in Virginia. 
Oo. L. 
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THE WITCHES’ RIDE, 








BY ELLEN E. CHASE. 





Over the hills rode Grandfather Grey, 
Old Dobbin he drove in the usual way; 


But kept straight on in the well-worn track, 
With a knowing nod of his wise old head; 

| “He is dreaming, you see,” it plainly said. 

| “G'lang! g’lang!” said Grandfather Grey; 

| Old Dobbin stood still,—the usual way. 


Over the hills rode Grandfather Grey, 
Till he came to a house that stood by the way,— 
A fine old mansion, that seemed to say, 
| With its wide-flung doors and its merry din, 
| To Grandfather Grey—** Walk in! walk in!” 
lA greeting glad from the porch rang out, 
A welcoming voice, and the children’s shout. 
| They drew him in, 
| With frolicsome din; 
They gathered about 
With laugh and shout, 
| Turning his pockets inside out 
For the apples and nuts that safely lay 
For the bold little robbers hidden away. 
} 


| Suddenly hushed was the frolic and din, 
Only a murmur was heard within, 
As Uncle Will and Grandfather Grey 
Talked of the wonderful news of the day. 
But three little maids, as still as a mouse, 
| Came stealing, a-tip-toe, around the house ; 
They climbed the steps of the old chaise high, 
One took the reins, and one said, “I 
Will hold the whip, for Dobbin, you know, 
At his very best is dreadfully slow ;”— 
While one sweet voice like a bird-note rang, 
As away they clattered, ‘‘G’lang! g’lang!” 


In the keeping-room windows quaint and old, 
Sweet-briers opened their hearts of gold; 

A sunbeam, creeping across the sill, 

By grandfather's chair at last stood still. 

‘Bless me! how time has been slipping away! 

I must be going,” said Grandfather Grey. 

So he rose and stood by the high-backed chair, 
And talked of happenings here and there. 

At last he said, with a mild little laugh, 

‘Like Dobbin, I’m getting too slow, by half; 

I really must go."’ He reached the widejdoor,— 
“Why! Dobbin has never run off before; 

I’ve owned him twenty years, to a day; 

What can be the matter?” said Grandfather Grey. 


His blue eyes a-twinkle, laughed Uncle Will, 
“It must be the witches; the house is so still.” 


“Don’t tell me you think, in the light of this day, 

That still there are witches!" said Grandfather Grey. 

And he tried to look stern; but the children would 
say 

He never need try,—dear Grandfather Grey! 


A merry laugh on the air rang out, 
Came a clatter of hoofs and the children’s shout; 
| The old chaise rumbled adown the hill; 
“G'lang!” said grandfather; old Dobbin stood still. 


It is fifty years, to a year and a day, 
Since over the hills rode Grandfather Grey, 
And the witches ran off with his ‘‘one-hoss shay.’’ 


————— —- oe ———_ 
MAY’S LITTLE HEN. 


Little May was very fond of paper dolls, 


| and had a great many which she had cut 
| oom fashion magazines, and which her 


brother Dick had painted for her. 

When she went to the country to spend 
the summer she took her paper dolls with 
her. But she was too sick to play with 
them, and put them all in a soap-box on a 
back porch. 

The only thing that seemed to amuse 
her was a little speckled hen, which was 
very tame, and would eat from her hand. 

One day, when May was feeding Speckle, 
the doctor came to see her, and he said she 
must not run in the hot sun, and must have 





Mr. Langhorne explained the | 
new law in regard to a married woman's | 
property to our disconsolate visitor, who | 


a fresh egg every morning for her break- 


fast. 
The next day as May was getting out of 


| bed she heard a loud cackling on the back 


porch, and ran to the window to see what 
wus the matter. Dick was out there, and 
as May came to the window he held up an 


egg. 
Risce what Speckle laid in your paper- 


doll box,” he said. ‘‘She must have heard 
what the doctor told mamma.” 
“Oh, how nice!’ cried May. 
she will lay one every morning.” 
That was just what Speckle did. Every 
morning, abouk eight o’clock, there was a 


“*T hope 


| loud cackling on the back porch, and a 


pretty white egg in the paper-doll box. 

Do you wonder ‘that May soon grew 
well and strong, with, such nice, fresh 
eggs to eat, or that every one thought 
Speckle a very clever little hen ?— Florence 
B. Hallowell, in Our Little Ones. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To the Editor; 

Please inform your readers that I have a i- 
tive remedy for the above-named disease. its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 
ja myer pa cured. Is be glad to send two 

of my remedy Free to any of your read- 
ers who have consum if they will send me 
their xpress and P. O. address. 
y,; T. A. Stocum, M. C., 
181 Pearl Street, New York. 


Sick headache is readily cured by Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, which tones and regulates the digestion, 








and creates an appetite. 





| Grandfather said, ‘‘Whoa!’’ Old Dobbin looked back, | 


36 Central Music Hall, 









hands. 


clean. 
dishes, 
paint, varnish, carpets, oil- 
cloth, floors, better than anything 
known, that is harmless to fabric or 
It makes a saving of clothes 
and time that pays. Think of the guar- 
antee we give you of its merits. Fifteen 
millions of packages are consumed annu- 
ally. Think of your clothes and hands 
after a day of rubbing the dirt out ona 














is a great 


Blessing 


to the Woman, 

mistress or servant, who 
wants to keep things 
It washes clothes, 
glassware; cleans 


washboard, (Pearline does away with that.) Think of 
the ease of washing clothes by the modern labor-saving 
method, which you will find on every package of ‘Pearline. 
Think of the perfect cleanliness insured by the use of 
Pearline and you'll surely become a friend to Pearline. 
Certainly Pearline will be a true friend to vou if you'll 
let it. Leware of the many imitations sold by means of 

rizes or peddling. There is only one Pearline and that 


is manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. ,,,5°\4 


“everywhere. 





HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 


with or without the 





PATENTED. 


THIS WAIST isa 


rfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
nes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

E CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, bone? 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece 1- 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children an 
Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements: f 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from tle 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 







PRICES. 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones...........see+0++ $1.75 
« @1, “ “ Bone Front only......ssseeesees 2.00 
og, « Laced Back, Boned Front and Back..........+ 2. 

* 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones.........+seeeee0 1.60 
.* ¢@i, * a] “ Boned.. + 1.75 
“621, Children’s—without Bones.. ee coe 8 
* 431, Infants’ “ We eeeeees Sencceoceccoooseses 75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garmen! 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory. 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE 


wap One good Agent wanted for every City and 


WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 
‘own in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


— 


mA NSO 
MULSION, 


COD LIVER OIL, 


With Extract of Malt and Compound Syrup of 
Hypophosphites, Cures Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Coughs, Colds, Scrofula and all Wasting Diseases, 
It is as pleasant and palatable to take ag 
honey. 
bars strengthening effects are almost imme- 
ate. 





It does not come up to assert itself semi- 
occasionally after being swallowed, as other 
Emulsions certainly do. 

It is a great producer of BONE and MUSCLE, 
it purifies the Blood, and patients gain rapidly 
in weight while taking it. 5 

It is a true Emulsion, the only one that is 
always ready, always alike, and that never has 
a thick, gummy and greasy BLOB at the top 
to upset the PATIENT’S STOMACH. 

It is used in all the leading Hospitals. 

It is prescribed by the most eminent physi- 
cians in the United States and Canada. 

»Ask your Druggist for it, and take no other 


J. A. MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
WOMAN’S WORLD, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 





Devoted to the uplifting of Humanity and the high. 
est Spiritual development, through the truth ax 


taught by 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
Terme in America, - $1.00 per year. 
Foreign Subscriptions, - 1.25 postpaid. 


Single copy 10c. 
FRANCES LORD, 
Editor & Publisher, 
Chicago, I). 
Send for Sample Copy. 





LADIES 
WILL LUNCH 


—IN— 


NEW LADIES’ LUNCH PARLOR, 
413 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Oak Grove Farm. 


‘LADIES’ LUNCH 





oom or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 


or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 


cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
p= RL Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 


ng receptions 


ce cents qt. 
and other parties carefully served by polite and 
competent ters. e lin 
eee and cote 


ens and glass, elegant 
ina. Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


D. COOK & CO. Avon and Bedford Sts. 
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ress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty 


We wish to cal! attention to the fact that our 


| COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 


nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
— peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to al 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

oshrinking. We warrant good-titting and comfort 
able garméats. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand. 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. TFT. FOGG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


KEN I cs For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious, 

ness, Constipation, Headache, and 

LIVER Piles. Any lady can take theese, 
as they are not much larger than 


PILLS PS Conte 0 Box. 


BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re 


WINE OF COCA SERVE TONIC and 


stimulant. @1 4 bottle 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & ©0.. 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 

BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 

isued. Cloth bound, 75cts. In paper covers, 50 ctr. 
Itefn be procured at the 

Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 

3 PARK STRET, BOSTON. 


Alsoot A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 
Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsy!vania Av. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D.C. 


WOMAN'S CHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 
MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM Editor 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., / 
Mrs. MARY B. BROOKS, , Associate Editors 




















TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE 


Spestmen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Secund Sts., Little Rock. Ark. 










MEDICAL REGISTER. 











DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beaton. 
attics boure from 10A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


s 
about the second in 
tember continues -one weeks. 
and practical instruction every department of 
. Climeal advantages unsurpassed. For 
or Annual Announcement address the 
ae MARIE J. MERGLER, 20 N. 


Throop Bt, eoqe, i. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 
a alty. Also a thorough’ 








Chronic diseases ly edu. 
| cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied. is 
1 neies for chronic 


age ‘or man 

, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her rastios very 

a | for mang years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 

From 9 to 4 dally: except Thuretene Ake ees 
ursdays. 

reserved for outside practice. Take elevator.” 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ led course of Didactie 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 


one of the best remedia 





oratory and Dissecting Room. 
FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures.........ssseeeees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in Advance........sccsecesesseeees 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .......sseeseeeees 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5 
Graduation Fee.....cccccsccces covccccoccecs 30.00 
For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. CO. P. THAYER, Registrar, 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 











PEERLESS DYES ts srinccomn 


Winter Session opens Jctober Ist.; ending May 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lecwures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are aiso admit to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and mearies of New York. For ap- 
nouncements and information a Bly to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Duan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost at office WomMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone 

Why the W.C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. ' 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fabies, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitation and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 


paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendel! Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave W.men, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, vy Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the sume, postpaid, 
by mail. 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL UNION. 

It is now generally known that to be- 
come all things to all women, that is, to 
become to women, however circumstanced, 
a means of aid, protection, elevation, de- 
velopment, according as each may teed, is 
the aim of the Women's Educational and 
Industrial Union of Boston. 

It is thus named because : 

First, as a Union, it brings many to- 
gether for purposes held in common, and 
unites, for these purposes, whatever each 


of the many may give of thought, time, | 


money, wisdom, enthusiasm, inspiration, 
experience, executive ability, thus becom- 
ing an organization equipped for philan- 
thropic work in any direction. 

Second, as industrial, it provides instruc- 
tion in different kinds of handiwork, and 
by its salesrooms opens avenues for the 
product of women’s industries. It also 
does much in the way of finding work for 
the unemployed. 

Third, as educational. it offers its lect- 
ures, classes, reading-room and library, 


and in case of special need private instruc- ~ 


tion is furnished on easy terms. Consign- 
ors of food and other articles are educated 
in the way of acquiring business habits, 
of learning the value of promptness and 
faithfulness, and of being satisfied with 
only the highest standards, and of always 
keeping up to standards attained. 

That the large number of women serving 
on our committees and as helpers general- 
ly, should learn to work harmoniously, isan 
education of high value, yet sometimes diffi- 
cult to obtain, since it requires that each 
have her opinion and the courage of her con- 
victions, and at the same time be so docile 
in spirit that she will receive criticism kind- 
ly, even if it be offensive, and so free from 
self-conceit and obstinacy that she will 
graciously yield to the opinion of the ma- 
jority. Every woman who joins us with 
philanthropic intent gets an education in 
the direction of character, and this educa- 
tion becomes a blessing according as she 
cherishes more and more the spirit of self- 
abnegation. ‘Those present during the 
reading and discussion of valuable papers, 
given from time to time, are educated in 
the direction of thought. 

This is of no mean value, though thought, 
being an immaterial force, is often lightly 
considered. But tracing the progress of 
the world we see that the advance has been 
from the material to the more immaterial. 
Thus in applying the natural forces to our 
various industries and conveniences we 
have adyanced from stone, wood, and iron, 
wielded by hand, to wind, steam and elec- 
tricity, always with gain of power. So in 
regard to the more strictly human proy- 
ince. In conducting the affairs of individ- 
uals, of families, of schools, of communi- 
ties, and even of nations, brute foree has by 
degrees given way tomind force. The kind 
of quarrels once settled by hand fights, clan 
fights, knight-errant championship and 
duelling, came at last to be settled by 
courts of law, these law courts being sim- 
ply thought shaped into public opinion and 
made lawfully effective for restraint and 
for judgment. Even now this same intan- 
gible force holds back nations from war, 
and the time is near when all international 
differences shall be adjusted by internation- 
al courts at law,—formulated thought. 

Now all through the reign of physical 
strength, woman has been at disadvantage. 
In brute force she is inferior. But the 


world is fast coming into the immaterial | 


reign of mind, and in this wide domain, 
this infinite expanse, no barriers of exclu- 
sion can be set up, nor sex boundaries di- 
vide. The highest intelligence will direct, 
the ruling power will be principle. For 


woman to bear well her part in this com- | 
ing kingdom, the development of her pow- | 


ers of thinking and of her reasoning and 


judging faculties will be essential, what- | 


ever her vocation, and especially in the vo- 
cation of mother and home-maker. 

To this end tends the education of the 
Educational and Industrial Union, a .ong 
name, yet insufficient, as it does not even 
suggest some important departments of 
our work. May the time soon come, when 
there shall be a national and international 
system of such Unions, all under the same 
name, uniting women throughout the coun- 
try and the world for mutual interchange 
of ideas and a general co-operation in 
plans for practical philanthropy, and be- 
coming each in itself a centre of enlighten- 
ment, a means of aid and protection, a so- 
cial centre and a welcoming place for all 
women. ABBY MorRTON DIAZ. 

————_—_#o<— ——— 
SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN. 

On January 13, at3 P. M., Mrs. Mallouf, 
a Syrian lady, spoke at the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union rooms, 74 
Boylston Street, on Syrian life, sketching 
in a very animated way the Bedouin or 


Arab, whose chief characteristics are hos- | 


pitality to strangers, and immediate -retri- 
bution for offences, or irreverent manners. 
It was gratifying to her audience to see 
how simply and naturally she carried them 


through all the minute details of “home | struction, known as the court-house, there 
life” in Syria, which limits the woman | is to be the new house of detention. This 











wholly to her sphere in this capacity, never 
permitting her to emerge, nor to inquire 


outside. H.C. 


were 








Rooms of the Union are open every Sun- 
day from 12 to 7 P. M. Hot coffee from 
12.30 to 2 P. M. 





whee . 
At the Tuesday affernoon ‘‘Mothers’ 
meeting,” Mrs. K. M. Sprague spoke on 
the hygienic value of deep and long breath- 
ing. ‘These meetings are held on the sec- 
ond and fourth Tuesdays of the month, 
and all women and girls are welcome. 
—- oe 
The Wednesday evening entertainments 
are free to all persons. On next Tuesday, 
at 3 P. M., occurs the general Union meet- 
ing, as appointed by constitution. 
-*o+- 


POLICE-MATRONS. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

During the autumn of 1886, eight associ- 
ations devoted to and managed by women 
in this city worked together to secure a 
police-matron law for the State, which 
should place in the care of matrons all 
women arrested in every city of the State 
having over 30,000 inhabitants. The work- 
ers asked that two matrons, one for day and 
one for night service, should be placed in 
the various station-houses of this city, ac- 
cording to the plan which has been so suc- 
cessful in Chicago. ‘The Board of Police 
Commissioners advised a house of deten- 
tion for women, located in the lower part 
of the city, which should receive women 
from the five central stations, leaving the 
outer districts to be taken care of by ma- 
trons. This plan was adopted, for the 
women of Boston who worked for police- 
matrons had no personal ambition to grat- 
ify, no rewards to claim; they worked 
with perfect unselfishness for the good of 
women who, through false ideas of life and 
pitiless surroundings, were unable to help 
themselves. The police-matron bill, in 
Massachusetts, was approved by Gov. 
Ames, April 27, 1887, ‘‘to take effect upon 
its passage.” This clause is what needs 
attefition in any and all States where po- 
lice-matron work is being done, for, while 
it reads well, and sounds prompt and effi- 
cient, it means nothing. Women working 
with Legislatures should guard carefully 
the framing of a police-matron bill. It 
will be a saving of time and money to se- 
cure the assistance of legal talent, and to 
demand the insertion of some clause which 
shall compel enforcement of the law. In 
November and December, 1887, matrons 
were appointed ‘on call” for stations in 
Charlestown, Brighton, Mt. Pleasant, 
Field’s Corner, and Jamaica Plain. A sta- 
tion in Roxbury and stations in South Bos- 
ton were left without matrons because *‘no 
suitable person could be found for the posi- 
tion.” Following the passage of the bill 
which provided that ‘any woman apply- 

.ing for a position as matron must be rec- 
ommended in writing by twenty-five wom- 
en of good standing in Boston,” a large 
committee of Boston women was formed 
under the leadership of those whose posi- 
tion and influence should have carried 
some weight. This committee met and ex- 

/ amined many applicants for the position of 

matron, carefully chose the best, and 
sent them to the Police Commissioners, 
with the request that certain names be con- 
sidered. The list was probably pigeon- 
holed. It has been lost to sight since the 

early summer days of 1887. In July, 1888, 

four matrons were placed in the basement 
| of the Municipal Court Building, on Court 
| Street, and women from various stations 


’ 


| were taken there. ‘The ‘‘accommodations’ 
are some eight or nine cells opening upon 
a long corridor, at the end of which is a 
grated door. Opposite this door is the 
| clerk’s desk, and beyond this a small suite 

of two or three rooms, which are used by 

the officers of the City Prison and the ma- 

trons of the ‘‘Boston House of Detention 

for Women.”’ From the inner room three 
| cells open, which can be used for severe 
cases demanding isolation. The day after 
Christmas, 1888, there were forty-two 
women in these cells. The police depart- 
ment of Boston is carried on by a Board 
of Commissioners appointed by the State 


1888, the Police Commissioners made a 
“requisition for the sum of $23,524 to meet 
the expenses of police-matrons and house 
| of detention, viz, salaries at rates now es- 
tablished, $8,524; fitting up house of de- 
| tention, $15,000.” This requisition was ap- 

proved by the Mayor. A very spirited 
| comedy in many acts has been well per- 
| formed in searching for a “‘suitable place 


| for a house of detention,” but the most ex- | 


treme labors of the commissioners fail to 
: find any place, and so with great reluct- 
ance the five thousand and some hundred 
women arrested in this “City of Culture” 
annually, are placed in the City prison, 


house of detention department, and in the | 


new marble building now in course of con- 


and paid by the city. On February 16, | 


| department is located in a brick annex 
| building, and will contain in the long cor- 


| 


into anything concerning the great world ridor wrapped in a “dim religious light” 


| three tiers of cells, fifteen on the first and 
third rows, fourteen in the second. A 
| small, dimly-lighted room for the matrons 
| is located near the entrance to this annex, 
| opposite the cells. Questions arise how 
will intoxicated women be persuaded to 
mount to the third tier of cells? why 
should these women be confined in rooms 
where sunshine never can penetrate? why 
should women as matrons whose hard 
and often disgusting work cannot be paid 
for in money, be compelled to remain for 
hours at a time in small, dark rooms with- 
out sunshine or adequate light? Salaries 


of matrons for house of detention as estab- | 


lished are: for chief-matron $1,000; for 
first assistant $800; for two second assist- 
ants $600 each. In stations the salaries 
range from $100 to $400 a year. 

The plan adopted in Chicago for police- 
matrons is practical and works well. It 
could be applied to any city with very lit- 
tle work and slight expense. The women 
who take positions as police-matrons, to be 
successful, must have a true missionary 
spirit, for very tender, careful work is de- 
manded if one would reach the young 
women who, by kind words and good ad- 
vice can be lifted out of this terrible pro- 
cession which yearly goes through our city 
to a fate worse than death. If the clergy, 
business men, and professional men would 
make their influence felt for the enforce- 
ment of the law, as they did for its enact- 
ment, the police-matron law of Massachu- 
setts would be a blessing. M. 


_————* ee 


LADIES’ HEALTH PROTECTIVE SOCIETY. 





The January meeting of the Women’s 
Conference in New York was devoted to 
reports from the Ladies’ Health Protective 
Association, and addresses on its work and 
prospects. Mrs. C. R. Lowell, who pre- 
sided, said that the Association had done 
good work, and now wanted to organize 
branches throughout the country. 

Mrs. Mary E. Trautmann, the corre- 
sponding secretary, reported that the 
Association, which began with a member- 
ship of eleven, had now more than two 
hundred members. It had secured the 
indictment and conviction of Michael Kane 
for maintaining a nuisance. The miserable 
slaughter-house shanties, at the coruer of 
First Avenue and Forty-seventh Street, 
had been assailed until they had given 
way to a $500,000 abattoir conducted on 
sanitary principles. The association had 
proposed a bill which, if it had become 
a law, would have done away with 
the slaughter-house nuisance. But the 
butchers got together and had that bill 
slaughtered at Albany. The ladies had 
successfully opposed another bill intro- 
duced by Senator Cullen in the interest of 
his near relative, Mr. Michael Kane. 

As to the future, the association wanted 
crematories built for the consumption of 
the city’s garbage, ashes and street sweep- 
ings, an improvement in the condition of 
the streets, an abatement of the gas-house 
odor nuisance, radical changes in the hy- 
gienic conditions of the public schools, 
anda careful investigation of the Croton 
water supply, the subject of food adulter- 
ations, and the maintenance of cows with- 
in the city limits. It had employed two 
civil engineers to look into the subject of 
crematories, and as soon as it was ready to 
take action, it would consult with the 
mayor and the commissioner of street 
cleaning. 
branch organizations in various parts of 
the city were necessary, and so were addi- 
tional funds. 

Miss Julia Thomas, chairman of the 
Association Committee on school hygiene, 
reported that a few days before, in com- 
pany with Mrs. Clark Bell, she had visited 
the public schools at Nos. 
Chrystie Street, respectively. Miss ‘Thomas 
said : 

‘“T have inspected schools in almost 


every quarter of the West, but I never saw | 


such a miserable system of public instruc- 
tion as we have in this proud metropolis. 


To carry out its work properly, | 


160 and 60 | 





more than apy rine boys could be com- 
fortably sea on the benches of that 
room. 

“IT asked a class of little children why 
they studied. 
without a break. 
same question was answered with the 
word ‘Promotion.’ That is all the idea 
of study the public school children of New 
York City have. 
study for the sake of gaining knowledge ; 
it is for ‘marks and promotion.’ 

‘*There was practically a lack of physical 
training in the schools which we visited. 
There was some little exercise with the 
hands—which did not need it—but none 
for the lungs and other portions of the 
body most in need of exercise. The 
school-rooms were in slovenly condition, 
the playgrounds were burlesques on play- 
grounds, even the teachers had no towels 
on which to wipe their hands, and a drink 
of water could only be obtained by sending 
a child with a tin cup to the engine room. 
In at least one room we visited, there were 
no hooks on which the children could 
hang their clothes, and as a result the 
damp clothing was piled up in the win- 
dows and under the piano. There are 
four schools in the city fully as bad as 
those we visited. Women must take hold 
. these matters, and we shall demand 
that 
spectors in each ward.” 








“WE POINT WITH PRIDE” 


To the “Good name at home,” won by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. In Lowell, Mass., where it is pre- 
pared, there is more of Hood’s Sarsaparilla sold 
than of all other medicines, and it has given 
the best of satisfaction since its introduction ten 
years ago. This could not be if the medicine 
did not possess merit. If you suffer from impure 
blood, try Hood's Sarsaparilla, and realize its 
peculiar curative power. 
i 











Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 
strength and wholesomeness. 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 


A marvel of purity, 
More economical 


alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wali St., N. Y. 


New Music for the New Year' 











‘For marks’ they answered | 
In the upper rooms the | 


are not taught to | 


women be appointed as school in- | 


Now is the time for good resolutions. Resolve to | 


lose no time in procuring one of Ditson & Co.'s excel- 
lent Music Books; all first-class, and these among the 
best. For ONE DOLLAR you can secure the new 


@ Popular Song Collection. 37 songs; 

or Popular Piano Collection. 27 Piano pieces; 
or Popular Dance Music Collection. 60 pieces; 
or Classical Pianist. 42 classical pieces; 

or Piano Classics. 4 classical pieces ; 

or Young People’s Classics. 52 easy pieces; 

or Song Classics. 50 songs for Soprano; 

or Song Classics for Low Voice. 47 songs; 

or Classic Tenor Songs. 36 songs: 

or Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 33 songs; 
or Choice Vocal Duets. The newest duets; 

or College Songs for Banjo. ? Two 

or College Songs for Guitar. § popular books; 
orE . Trowbridge; Oratorio 
or Ruth and Naomi. Damrosch; |: and 
or Joseph’s Bondage. Chadwick; Cantatas for 
or Fall of Jerusalem. Parkhurst; i Musical 
or Holy City. Gaul; Societies. 
or Emerson’s Part Songs and Glees; 

or Emerson’s Concert Collections ; 

or Good Old Songs We Used to Sing. 





Any book mailed promptly, post-paid, for $1.00. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. 8S. E. SEWALL. 











The politicians rule the school machine, | 


and the result is a disgrace to the city, to 
Christianity, to womanhood. In one of 
the schools I visited [ found sixty little 
tots just beginning their school life in a 
basement with no light but gaslight; the 
rays from the burners fell squarely in the 
children’s eyes. I found one class of fif- 
teen girls, not one. of whom could see 
writing on the blackboard fifteen feet 
away, and the girls’ teacher attributed 
_their defective eyesight to the effect of 
bad light when they first learned to read. 
Think of such things bein, permitted by 
our Board of Education! We came upon 
four rooms wedged in between areas on 
either side. One room we entered was 
odorous with sewer gas. It had been 
condenined a year ago, but we found sixty 
boys in it last Tuesday. Then, too, there 
were glass windows its walls, which 
permitted the circulation of the sewer gas 


through the other rooms of the school. In | 


one primary room there were seventy- 





three boys sitting so closely crowded that 
the to cross their legs and draw their 


| little arms together in front of them. Not 


THE 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


—AND— 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
For 1889. 
54th Year. 


WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 
_ A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


646 Pages, Price, $1. 
PUBLISHED BY 


| SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO,, 


155 Franklin Street, . + Boston. 


Mailed prom| on receipt of price. 
Also tor Sale by Booksclies generally. 





PEERLESS DYES Az32¢s,222": 


SPEOIAL NOTIOES. 
| New England Women’s Club,—Monday, Jan. 


w 
21,4 P.M., Mr. Gamaliel Bradford will » 
“Modern Brench Politics.” Club Tes at 6.305" 








Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
74 Boylston Street.—Mrs. H. B4Goodwin will 
| at the Sunday meeting for women, at 3 P.M. Sub. 
| ject, “Murillo and Velncqnes. ve 





Moral Education Association.—On Thursda 
Jan. 24th, at 3 P. M., in Wesleyan Hall, Bromfield 
Street, Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott will deliver an address 
on “The Need of Legislation to Prevent Crueity to 

| Children.” On Thursday, Jan. 31, at 3 P. M., in 
Wesleyan Hall, Bromfi Street, Mr. Moncure D. 
Conway, of New York, will deliver an address on 
“Evil and Evolution.” These two meetings of the 
Moral Education Association will be held under the 
auspices of the Physiological Institute. 





Private Board —Rate, $7.00 per week, or $24 

rmonth. No malaria or epidemics. Good water, 

shing, hunting, and boating. Home productions 
for table—eggs, butter, milk and honey, and all 
kinds of vegetables. References exchanged. Mrs. 
Joun Cross, LIVERPUOL, FLUKIDA, 

Beautiful Pouble Parlors for evening gath- 
erings. Attention is invited to the rooms of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
St. Extra chairs, &c. Appl at the rooms. 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY (carrot) 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free. 








ANTED. Boston dress-cutting school, 37 
Winter St., Mrs. B. A. STEARNS’ improved 

tailor method taught; patterns cut by measurement; 
suit cut and made to order; satisfaction guaranteed. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 
Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building. 

197 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


MASSAGE TREATMENTS, 


At 84 West Newton Street, or will call on patients 
at their residence if desired. Call, or address 
MRs. M. J. CLARKE, 
84 West Newton St., Boston, Mass. 








VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with acomplete College Course. School 
of Painting and Music, Astronomical Observatory 
Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cabinets of 
Natural History,» Museum of Art, a Library of 15,000 
Volumes. Ten Professors. Twenty-three Teachers. 
Catalogues sent on popliontion. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


COWLES 
ART SCHOOL, 


NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 14 Dartmouth S8t., 
Boston. INSTRUCTORS—D. M. BUNKER, K, Kk. CRAN- 
FORD, MERCY A, BAILEY. This well-established 
school opens Oct,1, Full courses in DRAWING and 
PAINTING. Special attention to LIFE STUDIES 
PORTRAITURE and Illustrating. Begin aut aut ime. 
F. M. COWLES, 








For circulars address as above, 





THE NUN OF KENMARE. 
An Autobiography, by Mary 

Francis Clare Cusack, late 

Mother-General of the Sisters 


of Peace. 12mo. 580 pages. 
With fine portrait. $1.50. 


‘Revelation of the Roman 
Church from the Inside—The 


Autobiography of Mary Fran- . 


cis Cusack—Conventual Life 
Unmasked—The Catholic Hi- 
erarchy with the Light 
Thrown on it—A Woman 
Tells What She Knows.”— 
Boston Herald. 


“The Nun of Kenmare,—a 
book which will prove a bomb- 
shell.—Her reasons for giving 
up her life-long work.—Jealousy 
of priests and prelates.—Early 
life.—Literary labors.” 

—British American Citizen. 


“The story of an earnest, self- 
sacrificing life, which will be of 
interest to Catholics and Pro- 
testants alike.” 

—The Journalist. 


“The pathetic story will be 
read with close attention by 
those for whom the author has 
labored so long and so devoted- 
ly, and by those of all creeds, 
sects, and nations who yet be- 
lieve in Christian charity, and 
would not see any good work 
crushed and hampered by jeal- 
ousy and opposition.” 

—Cambridge Tribune. 


“The greatest interest has 
been manifested in this work. 
The Ticknor house has been 


_ besieged by people eager to se: 





cure the earliest possible copy, 
or even any clue to the nature 
of the contents.” 

' —Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





Sold everywhere. Sent post-paid, on re- 
ceipt, of price, by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
| CURE FITS! 





is no reason for not a@ cure. Bend 
at once for a treatise and,a Free Potile o¢ my infallible 
G. BR : "C., 183 Pearl &t., New York. 


©. H. SIMONDS & CO., Printers, 45 Temple Place. 
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